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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


incase 
GAMBETTA has sustained a severe defeat. On Thurs- 
e day the Bill establishing the Scrutin de Liste was brought 
forward in the Senate, and after only four speeches had been de- 
ivered the cloture was called, and the proposal rejected, on secret 
allot, by 148 to 114. The main arguments against it were, that 
it tended to restore plébiscites, which is true; and that the country 
ought to be consulted, which is not quite true, as the country 
was not consulted before the Constitution was decreed. The 
French world is now waiting to see what M. Gambetta will do. 
There is a rumour, not yet confirmed, that he has resigned the 
Presidency of the Chamber, and that all his friends have quitted 
the Ministry; and the prevalent opinion is that he will propose 
to the people the abolition of the Senate, but he is debarred from 
that course by his speech at Cahors. He is much more likely to 
issue a hypothetical list of Members for all France, trust to his 
followers to carry the greater part of that, even under the 
serutin Uarrondissement, and then, as Premier, once more bring 
in his Bill. In 1882, the Senate will become much more 
Liberal, and M. Gambetta has never displayed any incapacity 
to wait. He may, however, declare Life Senatorships incon- 
sistent with Republican institutions, which they undoubtedly 
are, and call for a “ revision” by joint sitting to amend that. 


Sir W. Harcourt stated on Thursday that much of the news 
of Irish outrage was exaggerated, which is doubtless true, as it 
is also true that the correspondents, by sending over only sensa- 
tional items create a false effect. Ordinary life is going on in 
Ireland; and though process-servers are stripped and flogged, 
travellers are safe, and business is not seriously interrupted. 
Still, it is true that in the West and South the resistance to 
law is open and general ; and that in every case of eviction or sale 
of distrained goods, the agents of the law must be protected 
by armed force. The police are constantly stoned, and if they 
charge they are liable, in the event of a death occurring, to be 
committed for trial on a charge of wilful murder. A coroner's 
jury in County Clare has already brought in that verdict against 
a constable, the witnesses alleging, however, that resistance had 
not been offered. In Cork, on Thursday, the police were seriously 
attacked with stones, and in their return charge, Mr. Travers, a 
respectable person, accidentally present, was seriously wounded, 
while forty policemen are said to have been injured. The 
disposition to riot increases, but as as yet fire-arms have 
not been employed, and the mobs have stopped short of open 
insurrection. ‘They appear to understand the exact point at 
which the order to fire will be given, and disperse when the 
Riot Act is read. 


The Government of Ireland has issued a Circular, dated June 
2nd, in which all the Sub-Sheriffs are informed that if they or the 
Police expect resistance to any process of law, they must send 
notice to head-quarters in time to enable the Government to send 
soldiers and police, and to issue proclamations warning all per- 
Sons assembling to obstruct execution of such process that 





“they will be dispersed by force.” The Circular is considered 
proof that the Government has decided to carry out the law in 
all cases, and at any hazard of collision with the people. This 
is their clear duty, even in the painful cases when the tenant is 
really bankrupt, just as it is the duty of the Government in 
England to protect the officials of a county court in seizing 
the goods of a man whose debts exceed his means. The 
land is an asset, even though the debtor is part owner. We can- 
not imagine any answer to this contention, which, however, 
does not impair the right of the State to insert a bankruptcy 
clause, or a “ moratorium,” in the Land Bill, if it pleases, or to 
make certain clauses in the Bill retrospective. 


Mr. Parnell addressed a meeting of Irishmen in Hyde Park 
on Sunday, in a speech which he would probably describe as 
“ moderate,” but which was, in reality, a demand that Govern- 
ment should cease to enforce the law in Ireland, and in form 
something even more unjust than that. After giving a history of 
Colonel Hare, who, he declared, had evicted eighty families from 
his estate, and who after this speech may consider himself as for- 
mally denounced as the Czar, he maintained that Government 
could ascertain the history of any landlord, and that it onght 
to ascertain it, and specially refrain from assisting one who was 
“unjust.” In other words, the Government is not to permit any 
creditors of Mr. Parnell to sue him, unless it has first ascer- 
tained what the moral character of each may be. A low- 
charging saddler may have a writ, but a high-charging wine 
merchant must go without his money. A more grotesque form 
of tyranny was never suggested, or one which Irishmen in 
their sane moods would more speedily reject; yet the Irish 
present applauded because Mr. Parnell denounced most of the 
landlords as unjust men, abused Mr. Forster, and asserted 
that the Irish people have been “too patient,’—a significant 
hint, which ought to have been uttered in Dublin, not London. 
The meeting, by way of encouraging Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal majority in their painful efforts for the good of Ire- 
land, “ resolved ” that “the Government is criminally respon- 
sible for the deplorable condition” of that country. After all, 
is it of any use even to attempt to benefit a people so 
irrational ? 


An Irish Member, Mr. O’Kelly (M.P. for Roscommon), was 
suspended yesterday week for the sitting,—a penalty much too 
trivial, for the ostentatious disregard of the Speaker’s ruling of 
which he had been guilty. Colonel Tottenham asked a ques- 
tion, of which he had given no public notice, as to a story which 
turned out to be false, that Mr. Daly, the son of Lord Dunsandle, 
had been fired at at Loughrea, in the county of Galway; 
and in asking this question, he attributed the crime to the 
Land League. Mr. T. P. O'Connor immediately charged him 
with “ mendaciously”’ attributing these murders, or attempts 
to murder, to the Land League; whereupon Sir S. Northcote 
asked the Speaker if such an expression, applied to a Member 
of that House, was in order, which the Speaker ruled it was 
not, and insisted on his withdrawing it, which Mr. O’Connor 
did, substituting the word “inaccurately ” for ‘‘ mendaciously.” 
He was hardly in his seat before Mr. O'Kelly was on his legs, 
asking whether there was no protection to be had against 
gentlemen making statements “which were calumnious and 
lying,” whereupon the Speaker named Mr. O’Kelly, and he was 
suspended by the House, on Mr. Gladstone’s motion, by a 
majority of 188 against 14. All concerned were to blame, Mr. 
O’Kelly being the most guilty, Colonel Tottenham next in 
order of culpability, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor the least culpable 
of the three,—none of them probably perceiving that the in- 
tolerable character of these imputations of motive in the House 
of Commons is almost as great, even where they are truly as it is 
where they are erroneously made. Order is impossible in any 
great assembly in which any member is accustomed to impute 
evil intentions freely to any other member, 
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Sir Stafford Northcote explained on Friday week, during the 
little debate which followed the motion for the adjournment over 
the Whitsuntide holidays, the famous statement made by him on 
April 16th, 1878—before the three weeks’ Easter holiday 
which the House, in that year of all others, indulged in—that 
he expected no event of importance during the Easter recess. 
He says that though it had been decided in principle in the 
Cabinet that Indian troops should be brought to Europe, in the 
event of a collision taking place, “no decision had been arrived 
at as to the time or manner of their coming ;” and he had no 
reason to believe that any order had been given, and was just 
then persuaded that, in consequence of an arrangement made 
between Great Britain and Russia, no such order would 
be necessary. That hardly explains how it happened that, 
at the very time Sir Stafford made this explanation, the 
order must already have been given, since it was telegraphed 
back on the following day from India, and the news ap- 
peared in the English morning papers of April 18th. Sir 
Stafford Northcote must have been deliberately kept in the 
dark by his colleagues. 


The debate on the Irish vote of censure was concluded 
yesterday week, when there voted for the censure 22, and 
against it 130. The debate ranged very wide of the facts 
of the case, and was remarkable chiefly for a very moderate 
and very sound speech by the Solicitor-General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell), and an equally moderate criticism on it by Mr. 
O’Connor Power. Mr. Cowen, as usual, was very violent 
against the Government, and he was, on this occasion, as weak 
as he was violent. He even condescended to conclude his speech 
by atrociously misquoting one of the most hackneyed of all 
quotations :— 

“ As bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum, 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb,”’, 
which he gave us in this remarkable Cowenite version,— 
“ Ags bees, on flowers alighting, cease to hum, 
So Liberals, settling into places, soon grow dumb,” 


—a parody which would have made the poet boil with wrath. 


Mr. Plunket, M.P. for the University of Dublin, delivered an 
address before the Conservative Association of Glasgow yester- 
day week, the main purpose of which was to prove that the 
Government are responsible for muddling away the time of the 
Session, that the Conservative Party are entirely without 
responsibility in that matter,and that Lord Hartington’s declara- 
tion in favour of the cléture,—i.e., in favour of giving a bare 
majority of the House, with the assent of the Speaker, a power 
at any time to decide that a debate has lasted long enough, and 
that it should be brought to a close, was an adhesion to a 
grossly tyrannical policy. According to Mr. Plunket, the Irish 
Obstructionists should be dealt with one by one, and deprived 
during the Session of the power of speaking, though not of 
voting. The real difficulty of the Liberals, he said, was with 
their own inconvenient followers. “Just as the Government 
were settling down to business, there came, as it were, a loud 
ring at the street-door, and some of their poor relations dropped 
in for an afternoon tea, generally ending, as all would remem- 
ber, in a free-fight.” Mr. Plunket is mistaken. This is not 
the difficulty of the Liberals, but the difficulty of the nation, 
as we have elsewhere shown. Sometimes the poor relation 
is a Home-ruler, like Mr. Healy ; sometimes a Tory, like Lord 
Randolph Churchill or Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; sometimes a 
Radical, like Mr. Peter Rylands. But it is the nation which 
suffers, and which suffers most when a Government is in 
power that undertakes solid work, instead of rather favouring 
waste of time like the Conservatives. 

Mr. Chamberlain made an admirable speech at Birmingham 
on Tuesday. He remarked that it was evident from Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches that the Tories had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing since the general election. It was true that Sir 
Stafford Northcote had, to some extent, whittled down and 
diluted the views of Lord Salisbury ; but Sir Stafford Northcote 
was returned for this very purpose,—“ to reassure the timid, to 
minimise the truculent declarations of other leaders of the 
party.” Sir Stafford reminded Mr, Chamberlain of Goldsmith’s 
Madame Blaise :— 

‘* She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning ; 
She never followed wicked ways, 
Except when she was sinning.” 








ee 
Mr. Chamberlain admitted the difficulties under which the 
Liberals were labouring, and only wished it had been possible 
to let the late firm “pay its own debts and wind up its 
own lawsuits,” for it was out of these that our difficulties had 
grown. Reviewing the various messes which the Tories had 
bequeathed to us, he showed that all of them had embarked ug 
in great trouble, but that none even of their positive sing had 
bred more trouble than their neglect, during the earlier time of 
Irish bad harvests and the early days of the Land League. 
to provide against the unjust rackrenting and evictions in which 
the seeds of the present anarchy were planted. Mr. Chamber. 
lain concluded with a hearty and eloquent tribute to his 
great chief as “ the ablest and the noblest of English statesmen,* 


Sir Richard Cross spoke on the same day at St. Helen’s 
beginning his speech by insisting on the surpassing greatness of 
Lord Beaconsfield, on “ what he had done for the country, what 
self-sacrifices he had made;” then dilating on the great loss 
which the present Government had suffered in the resignation 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, followed by that of the Duke of 
Argyll; and then going on to very elaborate proofs, from the 
void in a few Division-lists, that the present Government jg 
divided against itself. After these flights of Sir Richard 
Cross’s imagination, he proceeded to attack the Government for 
making rash experiments on Ireland by giving up the Tory 
Coercion Act,—which, in fact, the ‘Tories themselves allowed to 
expire, for it could not have been renewed by Parliament after the 
dissolution, within the time tixed for the duration of the previous 
Act. He also devoted a large part of his speech to an attack 
upon the Government for their course in relation to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, on which Sir Richard Cross has himself entirely changed 
his own ground, since he discovered, or thought he discovered, , 
that the anti-Bradlaugh cry is a good one on which to go 
to the constituencies; for formerly, he was favourable to new 
legislation, which he now opposes. Finally, he went into a 
demonstration that all the difficulties of the Government were 
due to the hot and rash speeches of the Midlothian campaign, 
He concluded with a very hot and rash diatribe of his own 
against the policy of confiscation, with which he declared the 
Irish Land Bill to be identified, A rather slip-slop speech 
ended with a strain of prophecy to the general effect that, at 
the next general election, the people would record their agree- 
ment with Sir Richard Cross. 








We regret deeply to notice the death of Sir W. M. James, 
one of the Lords Justices of Appeal, which occurred on Tues~ 
day. Lord Justice James was the strength of his Cowt, a 
learned and painstaking lawyer, who, familiar with every branch 
of Equity, could give not only an accurate and lucid, buta 
convincing judgment on points which seemed, to less compe- 
tent men, of hopeless intricacy. Strictly impartial and very 
patient, he could still bring pleaders to the point with a cer- 
tain persistence, and had in his talk just that flavour of latent 
satire which makes a well-informed mind formidable to adver- 
saries. He was a decided Liberal in politics, especially upon 
Irish questions, and, though never in Parliament, had in him 
many of the qualities which make a statesman, more especially 
freedom from raucour and prejudices of class. It is to be 
regretted that he never reached the Peers, a House for which 
he was better fitted by nature than for the Commons, and in 
which he might have exerted a great influence. He was just 
the man to be a great Lord Chancellor. : 

Lord Derby made a speech at Leeds on Monday on Co-opera- 
tion, which, besides the usual praises of that form of copart- 
nership, contained some striking social reflections. Like Lord 
Macaulay, Lord Derby thinks that a society “in which one class 
has all political power, as is the case under household suifrage, 
and another class nearly all the surplus wealth which men 
desire to possess,” is very liable to an explosion, or at all events 
to confiscatory direct taxation. He suggests that co-operation 
may be a remedy, but with his usual inability to blind himself 
to facts, notices in the same breath that the largest fortunes 
are accumulated in the most democratic countries, especially 
the United States, and that no attempt has been made in them to 
limit aggregations of wealth. He does not profess to explain the 
contradiction, but is not the explanation this? Democracy 
tends to diffuse wealth, particularly by its views about land and 
the distribution of property after death, and increases the 
desire for “ property,” irrespective of amounts. Everybody 
wishing for it, and a majority cither possessing it or hoping to 
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ng desire to protect it becomes nearly universal. 
tt e in America, France, and Switzerland, and 
may seem, inIreland. Five-sixths of the 
tent arises from the sense that what the tenantry 


deem their property is unprotected by law. 


gsess it, a stro 
This is certainly tru 
strange as the remark 
Trish discon 


It is noticed this week as a new fact that the Russian 
Government has begun to distrust the Army. Officers of the 
Navy have often been arrested for Nihilism—perhaps because 
the Navy has been so often entrusted to disaffected grand dukes 
_—put this week thirty military officers have been arrested. 
‘The Army is so large, and includes such varied classes, that 
it must contain some Nihilists ; and in the past history of 
Russia officers have shared in every Liberal movement. In 
the great outbreak, for instance, which accompanied the acces- 
sion of Nicholas, a number of officers of the Guard were on the 
Liberal side, and persuaded their men to declare for the Con- 
stitution (“Constitoutzia ”) under the belief, it is asserted, that 
they were hurrahing for Constantine’s wife. There is, how- 
ever, in the history of Russia no instance of any readiness 
among the soldiers to fraternise with the people; and the 
mutinies, of which there have been several, have always been 
directed against the officers. 


Some excitement has been caused this week upon ’Change, 
by a telegram stating that the Indian Gold Mines Company, of 
Glasgow, the Company so many of whose shares belonged to the 
City of Glasgow Bank, has been crushing quartz with an out- 
turn of 40z. to the ton. That is a very large out-turn, and 
though there is no proof that ii is not accidental, or that the 
reefs are generally rich, the £10 shares were sold at £65, and 
gthe shares of many other Indian gold companies rose 50 per 
cent. Should experience confirm the impression now afloat, a 
gold-mining mania may be expected, as India is full of gold- 
yielding localities, and the Government is strong enough to 
protect the miners. There must be very rich reefs in Assam, 
where a class of natives live by washing out the grains acci- 
dentally ‘drifted down by the rivers. We must, however, 
remind our readers that while accidental fortunes have been 
made, gold-mining on the large scale has never paid well, that 
the expense of European supervision in India is very heavy, 
and that suecess on one property is not the slightest guarantee 
for success on another. It is said, we know not how truly, but 
the story is quite possible, that one reason of the persistence 
of the Glasgow men in this speculation was a conviction that 
Ophir was in South India, and that there was consequently a 
“Scripture warranty ” for the existence of gold there. 


This Land Bill seems to move Conservatives out of them- 
selves. Lord Carnarvon is usually moderation itself, but at 
Burton-on-Trent on Tuesday he ascribed all evils of the situa- 
tion directly to Government, including even the discreditable 
condition of the House of Commons. The Government, he 
said, are as responsible for that as officers are for the mutiny of 
soldiers. Are officers responsible for mutiny among their 
enemy’s troops? For it is among the Conservatives and the 
Land Leaguers that the mutiny has occurred. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, also usually moderate, was on Wednesday just as 
fierce. “No surrender so disgraceful’? as the peace in the 
Transvaal had been made by Englishmen. The foreign policy 
of the Government had thoroughly failed. The Government 
had betrayed Greece. Mr. Bright was “audacious,” in saying 
that the Land Bill would settle the Irish difficulty. The “ Land 
Bill had not been enthusiastically received by any party, or 
section of a party.” The “Government had sown the wind, 
and was reaping the whirlwind.” Ireland must be dealt with 
“by vindicating the law, not by asking Parliament to forego 
discussion on a complicated Bill.” The “Government would 
be found out, by the country which had trusted them.” The 
“signs of a change were to be seen in the great borough con- 
stituencies.” Clearly, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, unlike Lord Carnar- 
von, believes in numbers. Or rather, he probably holds the 
useful doctrine that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God when it is on your side, and the voice of the Devil when 
it 1s against you. 


Abdurrahman has defeated Ayoub. Two Sirdars, adherents 
of the latter, advanced with an army of Heratees upon Canda- 
har, aud had, on the 8rd inst., reached Girishk. Here they 
were attacked by the Ameer’s forces, who, after a severe con- 
test, in which the Barukzye cavalry distinguished themselves— 
an unportant fact, as they formerly deserted to Ayoub— 





defeated them, with heavy loss. This is a severe blow for 
Ayoub, who will be pronounced unlucky, and will tend more 
than any British support to solidify the Ameer’s throne. The 
Sirdars, who made the strength of Shere Ali, will now cling to 
Abdurrahman, and if he can but capture Herat, he may become 
as supreme as was his grandfather, Dost Mahommed. The event 
shows the good policy of British retirement. The moment we are 
out of the country, the competitors find out their strength by 
battle, and a solid kingdom begins to form where we introduced 
only anarchy. The stronger Abdurrahman becomes, the less 
will he ask for British help, and the less he will endure Russian 
interference, while Ayoub will be even more pronouncedly 
“ national.” 


Mr. Monk’s resolution against the conclusion of any com- 
mercial treaty with France based on the reactionary general tariff 
of France, and not tending to the development of free commercial 
interchange between the two countries, was carried by Mr. 
Monk in a very thin House on Thursday by 77 to 49, in spite 
of the rather perfunctory protest of Sir Charles Dilke, who 
officially opposed the resolution for reasons of international 
etiquette, while expressing the perfect agreement of the 
Government with its principle. Probably, he was not very 
sorry to see the resolution carried over his head. Clearly, it 
would be better for us not to have our hands tied at all, than 
to have them tied down to heaping special benefits on France, 
if France be indisposed to reciprocate those benefits sufficiently 
to make our special engagements to her worth our while. 


Sir William Thomson, in a very interesting letter to Thurs- 
day’s Times, points out that the new discovery made by M. 
Faure for the storage of electric force, will enable the engines 
which produce electric force to work when it is not wanted for 
immediate consumption, as well as when it is so wanted; so that, 
for instance, in the electric lighting of a city, you may produce the 
requisite electrical power by daylight, as well as at night, until 
the accumulator—the electric cistern, as we may call it— 
is full. “The Faure accumulator, always kept charged 
from the engine by the house-supply wire, with a proper 
automatic stop to check the supply when the accumulation is 
full, will be always ready at any hour of the day or night to 
give whatever light is required.” In the same way, if this force 
is used for setting engines in motion, you may by this method of 
both storing and transferring it, accumulate your force where 
you will, as well as when you will, and always have an enormous 
supply ready for use. We might conceivably, for instance, 
accumulate during periods of wind and hurricane, or for that 
matter, if proper machinery could but be devised, during every 
ebbing and flowing tide, enough electric force to turn all the 
manufacturing engines in England, without any use of coal and 
steam. And were that possible, what might we not gain for 
the purity and wholesomeness of social life ? 

On Thursday in last week, Sir John Lubbock detailed to the 
Linnzxan Society some very curious experiments on the sensi- 
tiveness of ants to light and colour. Apparently, they prefer 
for their grubs even white light—from which what we call the 
chemical (ultra-violet) rays have been removed by passing the 
light through bisulphide of carbon and sulphate of quinine—to 
the darkest violet light. Further, they prefer red or yellow light, 
to the same violet light. And Sir John infers that, since ants cer- 
tainly prefer for their young darkness to light of any kind, even 
the white light from which the ultra-violet or chemical rays have 
been removed must seem to them less light, nearer to darkness, 
than any sort of light containing these chemical rays. From this 
he judges that the ultra-violet or chemical rays, invisible to us, 
are not only visible to ants, but more visible to them than 
any other rays; and that light containing all sorts of 
rays, including those which human eyes never see, is to 
ants, probably, quite a different thing from our white 
light. The inference is very ingenious, but after all, by 
no means certain. Why should not the dislike of the ants 
to the chemical rays for their larvae be a dislike caused by 
some other sense, and not the sense of vision at all? If Sir John 
forced his ants to choose between an electric current and the 
violet rays, they might, perhaps, choose the violet rays; but 
it would not follow that they saw the electric current, because 
it was evident that they disliked it. 


Ccneols were on Friday 99} to 100 ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@e—— 


THE GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


T is folly, and worse than folly, to make of the condition 
of Ireland a party controversy, for the Tories, were they 
in power, would be compelled to do just what the Liberals are 
doing. The situation, regarded broadly, and apart from the 
incidents which drip in every hour to disturb the public 
judgment, and which are often deliberately exaggerated, 
stands in this way. The tenantry of Ireland, who, with 
their dependants, make up the bulk of the people, after 
an agitation of unusual depth and extent, but much less than 
usual violence, have been promised that their permanent 
grievance—the insecurity of their tenure—shall be redressed. 
Hope, descending to great masses of embittered men, has, as 
invariably happens in all countries, broken up their secular 
submissiveness, given them new confidence in themselves, and 
a new, often a most unreasonable, restiveness under hard- 
ships, many of which arise from incurable conditions. 
They are at once excited, audacious, and credulous, as men 
are on the eve of any revolution, and just at the wrong 
moment they receive two extreme provocations. They see 
that the Land Bill, which is to be their Charter, is delayed 
in Parliament; and are told by agitators, falsely, that the 
Government is not in earnest; and by politicians, truly, that 
the delay may yet be so used as to defeat the Bill. If we 
imagine how the peasantry of France, or Prussia, or Poland 
would receive such an announcement, we may understand how 
it is received by Irish peasants, taught for generations not only 
to expect disappointment, but to expect it at the hands of 
Parliament. They are furious with delayed hope, indig- 
nation, and unreasoning excitement; and then, when their 
minds are most combustible, find that, owing to the delay 
of the Bill, a vast body of evictions are going on. They con- 
sider those evictions, all of which are legal and some of them 
just, outrageous violations of the spirit of the coming Act, 
marches stolen on them by the Jandlords, and resist, in the 
half-tumultuary, half-insurrectionary, and wholly unendur- 
able way in which peasantry everywhere make their discon- 
tent known. They beat the agents of the law, and riot against 
the armed police and soldiery sent to protect them. The 
Governments of Russia, of India, of Spain, of Italy, and of 
Austria (in the Tyrol) have to meet such movements every 
year, and regard them as the most perplexing of all their 
problems. Such a rising is, however, far more embarrass- 
ing in Ireland,—first, because the population, owing 
to a concurrence of circumstances, do not actually fight 
the soldiers, but only insult and stone them; and partly 
because Englishmen, always averse to bloodshed, and always 
uneasy in their consciences about Ireland, are opposed to the 
harsh and summary measures by which, in those countries, 
disorder is repressed. If rioters in Ireland were invariably 
met by heavy volleys and charges of cavalry, rioting would 
cease ; but Englishmen, wisely and righteously as we believe, 
forbid that method until armed insurrection has appeared, and 
demand that order shall be maintained without massacres. The 
consequence is that the peasantry become utterly fearless, that 
every bad element in the population joins in the struggle, and 
that resistance to the law by every means short of those which 
would call down a volley from the regular troops, becomes a 
pleasurable excitement, in which all the pent-up hatreds and 
hopes and excitements of the people find a vent. The agents 
of the law are defied, the just demands of the law are denied, 
and the law itself is made to appear either ridiculous or 
oppressive. There are attempts to rescue arrested agitators, 
attempts to stone legal process-servers, attempts to intimidate 
or even beat off the police, and attempts to intercept, starve, 
or in any way disconcert and affront the soldiery. There is 
no law on agrarian matters except where the military are 
present, and where they are present there is rioting just 
stopping short of open insurrection. 

Under such circumstances—which to us appear even more 
lamentable than they do to Conservatives, for we resent as in- 
gratitude the distrust of the people, whose grievances the 
Liberals, under such bitter discouragement, are striving to 
redress—what would Tories, if they were in power, do? They 
would be forced to do exactly what Liberals are doing. They 
could not order the volleys which would produce a tem- 
porary quiet; they know quite well the consequences of 
that, and shrank from them even in Hyde Park. They 
would therefore be compelled to urge forward a Land Bill 








as strong as the present, and would find th 
they were prepared to buy Ireland, they must proceed: 
upon the lines of this very Bill, which concedes the only Dn 
promise between repression and a Land Revolution that vil. 
work, And they would be compelled, while that Land Bill 
was delayed by interested agitators, by well-meaning but 
officious critics, and by the imbecility of Parliament, to main 
tain the law, whether they approve it or not, by supportin . 
and enforcing every order of a Court by an armed force, Ther 
could not set themselves above the law, by declining to dias 
a special provision of it which they thought inconvenient, 
They could not substitute military force for the law. The 
could not prevent the resistance, by striking any general blow: 
not involving volleys. They could do nothing but accumulate. 
soldiers, marines, and policemen, meet each case as it arose risk 
but avoid bloody collision, and energetically press on their reme- 
dial measure. That is precisely what the Government has been, 
doing all along, and has now ordered, under the Circular of the 
2nd inst., to be done everywhere, and done in such a way 
that the excited and misled peasantry will perceive that open 
resistance is impossible, and can only lead to blood. Every. 
where where there is resistance, it is met in the same calm 
and decided manner ; and everywhere the law triumphs, though 
at the price of soldiers harassed, and policemen rendered in- 
creasingly disaffected by over-work, and by insults which they 
are not suffered to avenge. What more can be done? The 
Tories say they would also suppress the Land League; but. 
what is the use of driving that society, bad as its influence. 
may now be, into secret sittings? And they say they would 
prohibit land meetings; but in what way would that suppress. 
an agitation in which the population is most dangerous when 
it acts on its own blind fury, without leadership? The most 
dangerous outbreak that has yet occurred was the spontaneous,” 
burst of popular fury near Skibbereen. 

It is time that the truth should be spoken. If the Tories 
desire military repression, that every crowd which assembles in: 
Ireland to howl at the agents of the law should be dispersed 
by slaughter, let them say so. This Government does not 
mean that, is straining every nerve to maintain order 
without that, and it is not only right, but is supported, 
as we believe, by the only force to which even Tories can 
appeal,—British public opinion. It is not its business to 
govern through a state of siege. Society, which must 
always have its victim, is just now raving at Mr. Forster, 
declares that he is proved incompetent, and attributes 
to him a disorder which would have arisen had the first Ad- 
ministrator in Europe been confronted by the same circum- 
stances under the same limitations on his free action. To us, 
who fully acknowledge his mistakes, who believe now, as at 
first, that the Coercion Act was a grievous blunder, an attempt 
to terrorise which inspired no real terror, and who see that 
something in the Member for Bradford—it is, we fear, his 
sincerity— inspires Irish agitators with contempt, he seems 
almost a martyr. He is spending himself for Ireland, amidst 
Irish execrations. He is thirsting for a remedial measure whick 
he cannot force on, and endeavouring to secure order through 
institutions which he is compelled to use, but which fail 
him at every turn. He has to detect crime through 
a police trained to every work of policemen except de- 
tection, sympathetic on the agrarian question with the 
people, and cowed in a very special degree by the - popular 
hatred, which is not felt for soldiers. He is obliged to 
send those who resist the law before Courts in which the 
Judges are powerless, and verdicts depend solely upon juries 
allowed by the law requiring unanimity to acquit the accused 
without openly violating their oaths ; or else to arrest and con- 
fine them in Kilmainham, treatment which makes them com- 
fortable martyrs. He has to carry out inexorably a law which 
the House of Commons has pronounced to be unjust, and is 
about to repeal, through means against which the nature of 
the English people, the feeling of the Irish people, and the 
Quakerism in his own blood equally revolt. His task, 
which includes the contentment of opinion, is virtually im- 
possible ; yet he battles on, with his back to the wall, meets 
volleys of insult with imperturbable contempt, and for a whole 
year, under conditions indistinguishable from civil war, has 
governed Ireland without ordering the soldiers to open fire. 
If he were governing Poland, we should say he was a cod), 
moderate, and most humane statesman; but because he i¢ 
governing Ireland, which is so close under our eyes that we 
cannot see history for its incidents, or the drift of the battle for 
the wounded men, we condemn him as a failure in administration. 
There is nothing for it but to go on, meet illegal force by legal 
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he jaw-—just or unjust—till it is repealed, 
po ane ree) to Preview and the people ; but we 
\ meanwhile, display some fairness, some patience, some 
es cjation of the difficulties of a situation which seems to 
a sest nearly unmanageable, or manageable only by that 
shedding of half-innocent blood from which it is the good 
ality of Englishmen, till the Berserker madness seizes them, 
aes 3 to recoil. They are getting provoked now almost 
te rt endurance, and one business of statesmen, a business 
which the Liberal chiefs are performing well, is to stand be- 
tween them and the unhappy people upon whom, but for 
them, their own excesses would so heavily recoil. The con- 
dition of Ireland is deplorable, but if the Government receded 
from their policy, and adopted the ideas which underlie all 
recent Tory speeches, military repression and the maintenance 
of the English tenure, it would be irremediable. We should 
have to deal once more with the one problem which is in- 
soluble by Englishmen or any other people,—to govern a pro- 
yince by the sword and by representation together. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE WHIGS. 


OTHING is more common than to hear Tories or dis- 
affected Whigs say that the Liberal Government might 
have been all very well but for the revolutionary element it 
contains. And when asked what revolutionary element it 
contains, we are told at once that Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and,—outside the Cabinet,—Sir Charles Dilke 
constitute the revolutionary element referred to, If we press 
the matter more home, and ask in what it is that these 
Liberals are so revolutionary,—if we point to Mr. Bright’s 
speech in favour of the Coercion Bill as a Bill subsidiary 
to a true remedial measure, and ask in what respect Sir 
Charles Dilke has appeared to favour a foreign policy at 
all more revolutionary then Lord Granville’s—the objector 
is sure to fall back upon Mr. Chamberlain, and say that Mr. 
Bright is bound up with his Birmingham colleague, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and that Sir Charles Dilke got Mr. Chamberlain 
into the Cabinet, and cannot be separated from him, so that 
both of them must stand and fall by the apostle of ‘Free 
schools, free Church, and free land.” Well, then, let us 
consider Mr. Chamberlain, as his speech on Tuesday at 
Birmingham shows him to us. Of his “free-land” pro- 
gramme all that we need say is this,—that since he 
has broached his doctrines on that subject, they have been 
accepted by his Whig colleagues, so far as we know, in all 
their entirety, and that at present Mr. Chamberlain does not 
represent even a specially advanced school of thought on that 
subject as regards the present Government. In relation to 
free schools and free churches, the subjects are wholly absent 
from his speech, and have been absent from all his speeches 
since he entered the Cabinet, so that on these matters we 
should have supposed that timid croakers might satisfy them- 
selves that he is not broaching anything very revolutionary. 
If, then, we are to find anything revolutionary in Mr. 
Chamberlain, it must be on the score of those urgent 
political questions with which the Cabinet have had to deal 
since he came into office. And what are these questions ? 
Mainly, of course, the Foreign policy of the Government, 
the Colonial policy of the Government, the Indian policy of 
the Government, and, most of all, the Irish policy of the 
Government. On which of these subjects does Mr. Chamber- 
lain strike a note which could rightly awaken alarm in any 
one’s mind? He is delighted that the European concert has been 
maintained; that Montenegro has obtained the cession which 
the Treaty of Berlin, or those substituted engagements which 
Turkey accepted instead of the original provisions of that treaty, 
secured to Montenegro. He is delighted that Greece has 
obtained a large cession of territory without going to war, and 
he does not utter a word such as various Radical organs—our 
own, for instance—have uttered, of a nature to stimulate the 
regrets of Greece for what she had been promised but does 
not obtain. On the chief question of Colonial policy—the 
Transvaal—Mr. Chamberlain does not go a hairsbreadth 
further than the great Whig seceder from the Government, the 
Duke of Argyll, went, not while he still belonged to the Govern- 
ment, but even after he had left it. On the question of our 
Indian policy, nothing said by Mr. Chamberlain in reference to 
Afghanistan and Candahar is quite as strong as that which Lord 
Hartington himself—Mr, Gladstone’s great second-in-command 
—said publicly, in the name of the Indian Executive. So far, 
then, there is no sign of the cloven foot of revolution at all. 
Sir Richard Cross attempted. to convince the people of St. 





Helen’s on Tuesday that there was a positive certainty of 
division in the Cabinet, because Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Bright did not vote in favour of the thanks tendered to 
our Generals and Army in Afghanistan, at the conclu- 
sion of the war. But who ever heard of the mere silence 
of a Cabinet Minister on an almost conventional vote of 
that kind, proving any difference as to policy? It is very 
natural that Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
thought everything the Army did in Afghanistan a mistake, 
were not very eager to vote on the subject, even though they 
perfectly understand that an army cannot but carry out the 
policy imposed upon it, however mischievous, and that it 
ought to earn our gratitude as much by carrying out that policy 
ably and bravely, as it would if the policy itself were more be- 
neficent. This attempt of Sir R. Cross to attribute to Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain a divergence of opinion from the 
Liberals on a subject on which the Indian Secretary has him- 
self expressed opinions identical with Mr. Chamberlain’s, and 
expressed them with even greater vigour, is as paltry as it is 
childish. 

There remains the subject of Ireland. Well, we ask con- 
fidently whether a more sincerely moderate, and in the best 
sense Conservative speech, than Mr. Chamberlain’s on the 
subject of Ireland, could by any possibility have been delivered 
by a Liberal Minister. Mr. Chamberlain, says Sir Richard 
Cross, did not vote in all, or even many, of the divisions on the 
Coercion Bill. His own and Mr. Bright’s name were “ con- 
spicuous by their absence” from many of those divisions. No 
doubt. They voted, however, in the principal division on the 
subject, and Mr. Bright gave very strong personal support 
to that Bill, in spite of his avowed opinion that “ force 
is no remedy.’ Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain declares his 
conviction that though force is no remedy, any more than 
a strait-waistcoat is a remedy for lunacy or delirium, yet, 
pending a true remedy, force is necessary to execute the 
existing law, and to prevent the illegal use of other force. No 
one could be stronger than Mr. Chamberlain in his denuncia- 
tion of the notion that the Government should pick and 
choose in which case it would enforce the existing law, and in 
which it would not. Such a pretension, he justly said, would 
be the end of all constitutional government, would be the 
inauguration of a system permitting each Government to 
constitute itself an arbitrary despotism ; for what is an arbi- 
trary despotism if not a Government that capriciously 
determines where it will enforce the law, and where it will not ? 
If Sir Richard Cross himself had uttered anything on this 
subject, he could not have expressed himself with more 
constitutional energy than Mr. Chamberlain. 

Well, then, where is the evidence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cloven foot? Where is the sign of the radical and revolution- 
ary element which Sir Richard Cross discovers in the heart of 
the Government? It is, according to the ex-Home Secretary, 
in the long delay of the summoning of Parliament, which he 
attributes to the influence of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, 
and to their reluctance to have recourse once more to Coercion. 

Now, considering the severe opposition which Coercion 
encountered in the House of Commons even in January, 
after the various Irish Judges had all spoken, and after 
we all knew that outrages were multiplying rapidly, it 
seems to us perfectly certain that a Parliament summoned 
in October or November for the purpose of passing a 
Coercion Bill would, in all probability, not have passed it, 
or not have passed it at all sooner than it actually did. Sir 
Richard Cross forgets that the opposition to Coercion which 
proceeded from the Liberal ranks,—not because we did not 
wish to see the outrages put down, but because we thought, 
as it has proved, that Coercion would not succeed in putting 
them down, and would succeed in rendering it far more diffi- 
cult to pass a remedial measure,—was a very serious and 
deliberate opposition, and that if it were partially represented in 
the Cabinet, so much the more representative is the Cabinet of 
true Liberal opinion. Surely, any one with the least common- 
sense may now admit that even if two of the Cabinet Ministers 
had their doubts of the success of* coercion as proposed by Mr. 
Forster, those doubts may well have proceeded from study of 
Irish history, and especially of that portion of Irish history 
most resembling the present crisis, the agitation against tithe, 
and not from any vestige of revolutionary sympathies. What 
does the history of the strike against tithe prove ? That coercion 
was absolutely powerless against it, that only a sound remedial 
measure touched the root of the evil; that under coercion, the 
evil rather increased. Well, if that is the lesson—the true 
Conservative lesson—to be gained from a study of that agita- 
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tion against tithe in Ireland, there was nothing revolutionary, 
nothing but the simplest Conservative desire to spare human 
life and protect human property, in the tendency of some of the 
Liberal party, and of their representatives in the Cabinet, to 
postpone coercion to remedial legislation. 

To our minds, Sir Richard Cross, and not Mr. Chamberlain, 
is the true Revolutionist. He declares the remedial measure 
now proposed and accepted in its main ontlines by many of the 
most Conservative and most deeply-interested landowners in Ire- 
land, a measure of confiscation, which all who denounce confis- 
cation ought to resist. He does not give the smallest evidence 
for this opinion, except his own ipse dizit that if you allow 
anything to be paid for the tenant-right to an existing tenant, 
that sum must come out of the landlord’s rent,—which, as a 
matter of fact, all Irishmen know that it certainly does 
not do,—and yet he denounces this one hope of order 
and of peace as an act of confiscation which all the Tories 
are bound to reject. If that be Conservative, we prefer Mr. 
Chamberlain’s revolutionariness to Sir Richard Cross’s Con- 
servatism. If Mr. Chamberlain thinks that “force is no 
remedy,” we have the history of thres months’ vain attempt 
to use it in substantiation of his view; and yet, even Mr. 
Chamberlain does not deny that we must struggle on in the use 
of force against force. But Sir Richard Cross declares war against 
the ono hope of Irish Conservatives and Irish Liberals alike; and 
yet he tells us that Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are the 
rocks on which the Government must split, and that his own 
doctrines are the doctrines best fitted to reduce Ireland from 
anarchy to peace. Mr, Chamberlain’s revolution appears to 
us safer by many degrees than Sir Richard Cross’s notion of 
firm government. 





THE PRINCE OF BULGARIA. 


FYNUE main difficulty in forming a definite opinion upon the 

recent action of the Prince of Bulgaria, action which 
may produce immense results, is the obscurity of his personal 
character. Prince Alexander is still in a great degree an un- 
known man, even in his own dominion. That he can form a 
clear decision and act on it, is certain, and there is evidence 
that he possesses the quality of loyalty,—of fidelity, that is, to 
his work, and desire that it should be well done; but on his 
general capacity for sovereignty, no final opinion can yet be 
formed. His adversaries say it is small, and that he is too 
impatient of the desagrémens of life in a half-civilised capital ; 
but his friends declare that it has never been fairly tested, 
that he only now understands the situation, and that he is 
now beginning to act for himself with energy. The popular 
opinion in England is that the Prince is either acting under 
Russian orders—which, we may remark, en passant, is certainly 
not the case, as he has the full support of Austria—or that 
heis displaying an ignorant impatience of constitutional forms, 
wants to rule by decree, in fact, because he has not the 
capacity to rule through law. Unprejudiced observers on the 
spot form, however, a different opinion, and transmit accounts 
which amount in brief to this;—that the Prince, if he is at 
once sincere and competent, has a quite defensible case. From 
the very beginning he has objected to the Constitution, as one 
which left him no power; and he would have rejected the 
throne, had not his uncle, Czar Alexander IL, assured him 
that modifications could be easily and gradually introduced. 
They were not introduced, and the Prince found himself 
for two years in the following position. All legislative power 
and all control of the Ministry belonged to a single Chamber, 
elected by universal suffrage, and swayed mainly by refugees 
‘educated in Russia, who are thinking of other things than the 
good government of Bulgaria. There is no Second Chamber, 
no Council of State, no Veto vested in the Prince; and, in 
fact, no restraining power whatever which will compel the 
Ministry even to consider themselves. Under M. Zancoff, 
said to be an unscrupulous but able politician, with a sincere 
love for his country, the dominant idea was the enfranchise- 
ment of East Roumelia and Macedonia, which was at all events 
a large idea, though it led to the neglect of most internal im- 
provements ; but under his successor, M. Karaveloff, this was 
abandoned, and the principal mot/yof the Ministry was to keep 
in power, to thwart the Prince, and to expel foreigners, against 
whom there is the usual prejudice felt in all new States. The 
Prince himself was denounced as a foreigner, and there are 
observers in Sofia who seriously believe that M. Karaveloff 
thinks a Slavonic Republic would be possible in Bulgaria, and 
would have a strong attraction for all Slavonic Liberals. Such 
an idea would, of course, be resolutely opposed by the 





ii 
three Empires, and is far in advance of possibilities ; whi] 
it would be in breach of every engagement made with 
the Prince, and would encourage the Turkish Governmeas 
to reoccupy the Balkans. Whatever the governing id 
however, the Government failed. Foreign Ministers ir 
plained bitterly of refusals to obey the Treaty of Berlin on 
the people inundated the Prince with petitions complaining that 
magistrates were removed for their decisions, that propert 
was insecure, and that elections were arbitrarily set aside 
One Minister actually telegraphed to a Prefect that certain 
elections must be annulled because Turks had been sent up to 
the Assembly, and ordered that the Government candidates 
who had been defeated by immense majorities, should be 
declared to be the Members, which was accordingly done 
The power of governing was, in fact, withdrawn not only 
from the Prince, but from the people, and was vested in 
Ministers alone,—Ministers who actually discussed a proposal 
to abolish the Cour de Cassation, because it had given a decision 
adverse to their interests, and who showed every disposition to 
make themselves permanent by nominating Members, 

Under these circumstances, the bulk of the Liberal party. 
especially among the peasantry, appealed to the Prince “ to is 
something ;” and the Prince, after some hesitation, resolved to 
offer the country the alternatives of aecepting a new Constitu- 
tion, under which he should obtain much greater influence and 
responsibility, or of dismissing him from his throne. His personal 
inclination was to resign at once, confessing himself defeated, 
and to leave the Ministers who had hampered him to do the 
best they could ; but he felt that this course would be followed 
by anarchy, and that he owed it to those who had elected 
him to offer them an alternative. He had under the Con- 
stitution a right of appeal to the people, and of course a right 
of resigning, and he used both. He summoned the great 
National Assembly for July 13th to Sistova, fixing that date 
in order that the people should have ample time to consider 
the situation, and proposed that the Assembly should either 
accept his resignation or should entrust him with constituent 
power for seven years, at the end of which time the Assembly 
itself would revise the institutions he had set on foot. The 
proposition is an unprecedented one, Princes having usually 
submitted the full draft of a Constitution ; but it does not in- 
volve a coup d'etat, for the elections are left free, and the Great 
Assembly has constitutional power to accept or reject the 
terms, as it pleases. The Prince, though he has, with a view 
to maintain order, entrusted large powers to General Ehrnroth, 
will not coerce the Assembly, but will remain during its de- 
liberations on his yacht in the Danube, and, should the vote be 
adverse, will at once steam away. The people are free to 
vote, those who oppose him have no vengeance to dread, and 
the Prince has not even removed the oiiicials to whom the 
peasantry usually look for guidance, and who are, as the 
nominees of the Liberal Ministry, in great majority opposed to 
his proposition. He himself, indeed, is not anxious to re- 
main, though, if his terms are conceded, he will buckle to the 
very heavy task before him in serious earnest. 

We cannot see in this situation evidence that Prince Alex- 
ander is either treacherous or despotic. The provocation in- 
volved in overriding the elections was extreme, the Ministry 
becoming, in fact, self-elective, and masters alike of the Prince 
and the country; and if new institutions were needful, the 
Prince was compelled to ask for the power and the time to 
make them. He could not induce his Ministry to propose 
them, and to lay them before the Assembly for debate would be 
to ask the Members to perform functions to which they are as 
yet incompetent. There was no Bulgarian equal to the task, 
and Prince Alexander asked, therefore, permission to take it 
upon himself, saying openly, as we understand the telegrams, 
that he should assume all executive power, should appoint a 
Council of State, with right of veto on legislation, but should 
leave the Assembly full right over the Budget during the 
seven years, and a guaranteed right of revision at the expiration 
of that period. The Council will be composed of the Esarch, 
who is the head of the Church, and of all the principal Bul- 
garian statesmen, foreigners being excluded, though they will 
be declared competent for the ee Under-Secretaryships 
of the Departments, positions in which they can organise, 
under the orders of native Bulgarian Ministers. ‘The Prince 
was strongly urged to admit foreigners into the Council, but 
this he refused, declaring that his administration must be 
entirely Bulgarian. + 

If, as we are assured, the Prince leaves the elections free, ibs 
clear that his proposal is not a mere coup d'état, but an appe 
to the people to trust him with somewhat unusual power, 1" 
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‘tuation of abnormal difficulty. If they assent, the Prince, 
pee er extended his powers, will be in a perfectly legal posi- 
seb wield very nearly the authority of Prince Bismarck in 
pone being absolute as regards executive acts and in the 
selection of officials, but unable to legislate without the assent 
§ the National Assembly. That is not a necessarily oppres- 
on Constitution, provided the people are left free in their 
alections ; and the whole conduct of the Prince, who might 
have submitted a Constitution to the people ready-made and 
without allowing time for consideration, indicates that he re- 
spects this principle. The advisability of accepting his terms 
depends, however, upon his personal character, which is still 
not thoroughly understood, this being the first instance in 
which he has had the opportunity of doing a great personal 
act. If he is able to govern, he may during the seven years 
establish a working system, at once strong and liberal; but if 
he is incompetent, the administration must become worse than 
ever. Whether his appeal will be successful, depends upon 
influences which no foreigner can accurately estimate. The 
ultimate power rests with the peasantry, who are much in- 
fluenced by officials; but the Church, which still retains some 
power, is determinedly with the Prince, the Exarch and his clergy 
having publicly resolved to throw themselves on that side ; the 
foreign influence, so far as it extends, is with him ; and he has in 
his favour certain feelings among the peasantry which must be 
strong,—the fear of the unknown into which they will plunge 
if the Prince departs, the belief that he will protect property, 
which the peasantry declare is at present most insufficiently 
protected, and a vague impression that, failing him, Austria 
might occupy the country, an impression which Vienna 
vehemently declares to be unfounded. The Liberal officials 
are, however, exerting themselves strenuously, the Russian 
Revolutionary party, who are strong in Bulgaria, are most 
hostile to the Prince—indeed, at Constantinople, as the Times 
correspondent reports, his life is considered to be in danger— 
and much must depend upon the alternatives the Radical leaders 
have to offer. They were at one time more than half ready to 
name Prince Vogorides (Aleko Pasha), which would mean the 
junction of the two Bulgarias; but Europe is not yet prepared 
for this, the Roumelian Prince is not popular, and by the latest 
telegrams the leaders have fixed on Prince Waldemar, brother 
of the Czarina and of the Princess of Wales. He is a most 
formidable candidate, but he is most unlikely to accept the 
Principality without European consent, and without changes 
which will differ little from those suggested by Prince 
Alexander. The Radicals will distrust him as much as 
his predecessor, and no system of government, whether 
monarchical, constitutional, or republican, can be worked, if a 
shifting Ministry is to name the Members of a single and 
sovereign House of Assembly. 





THE TORY PARTY AND THE CLOTURE., 


N R. PLUNKET, the senior Member for the University of 

Dublin, is so moderate and thoughtful, and usually so 
wise a Conservative, that we have read with great regret 
his speech at Glasgow last week, on the subject of the business 
of the House of Commons, and his angry protest against Lord 
Hartington’s adhesion to the principle of closing a debate,— 
with the assent of the Speaker, for no one as yet has pro- 
posed the Cloture without this limitation, and it was a resolu- 
tion of Mr. Dillwyn’s embodying this limitation on which Lord 
Hartington was commenting,—by the vote of an absolute 
majority in a House of a certain magnitude,—that is, a House 
not so thin as to make a majority meaningless. We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Plunket can have considered the question in any 
careful and adequate way, before his Glasgow speech. That 
speech, as usual, is moderate in its general tone, thoughtful 
and humorous in its modes of presenting political questions, and 
animated, as Mr, Plunket’s speeches always are, by an obvious 
and sincere patriotism. But party spirit has so far blinded him, 
that in discussing the question of the business of the House of 
Commons, he overlooks facts which, to our minds, prove to 
demonstration that for Conservatives, no less than,—nay, we 
would even say, even more than,—for Liberals, it is as im- 
portant to condense with a strong hand the diffusive tendencies 
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betrays an ignorance of the world which excites our surprise 
in a man of Mr. Plunket’s experience, to suppose for a moment 
that this penalty is applicable to the ordinary and principal 
causes of the waste of time. How are you to suspend a Mem- 
ber for proposing amendment after amendment to a Bill which 
he honestly believes to be mischievous, and of which he thinks 
that the mischief will be attenuated by such amendments? 
It is all very well to suspend Members who disregard the 
the Speaker’s instructions. But if you are going to ask your 
Speaker to declare a large number of the bond fide amendments 
proposed to any Bill unfit amendments to propose, and, indeed, 
amendments of a kind to involve the suspension of any one 
who proposes them, you are going to impose on the Speaker a 
totally different kind of work and a totally new sort of respon- 
sibility from any yet devolved upon him, and not a sort either 
of work or of responsibility suited to the office as it has hitherto 
been understood. Now, Mr. Plunket may urge what he will,—and 
here we quite agree with him,—as to the desirability of making 
the rules against obvious obstruction more severe and effectual ; 
but when he has done this, he has hardly touched the gigantic 
evil under which the House of Commons is now labouring. It 
is not obvious obstruction, but obstruction either so carefully 
veiled that it is impossible to punish it as intentional obstruc- 
tion, or else quite unintentional and not deliberate obstruction 
at all, with which we have chiefly to deal. Look at the number 
of amendments to every important Bill which now crowd 
the Notice-papers of the House of Commons. Are the movers 
of these amendments to be punished by suspending them 
from speaking in the House? Are Mr. Charles Russell, one of 
the most earnest friends of the Irish Land Bill, and Mr. Litton, 
another of its most earnest friends, to be suspended because 
they have each of them put scores of amendments on the 
paper? And even in the case of veiled obstruction, if it is 
skilfully veiled, how is any one who does not know the 
secrets of the heart to pitch on the obstructive animus, and 
punish it? Mr. Plunket is utterly deceiving himself, if he 
fancies that it is the occasional, insolent disregard of the 
instructions of the Speaker which is paralysing the House of 
Commons. Itis nothing of the kind. Itis the redundant curiosity, 
the redundant interest, the redundant knowledge, the redundant 
energy applied to political affairs, which paralyse the House 
of Commons, Without a very powerful condensing apparatus, 
to compel all that redundant curiosity, interest, knowledge, 
and energy to transform itself into intensity, rather than dif- 
fuse verbosity, nothing can be done for the Legislature. It is 
as a condensing apparatus for the benefit of all parties alike, 
that we believe the Cloture to be indispensable. Let the 
House know that the will of the majority is not to be baulked 
by interminable discussion, and those who have any criticism 
to pass will take care to throw it into the most effective shape 
in their power, to pare away all needless diffusiveness from it. It 
is idle, when the existence of a great Bill, passed by a majority of 
two to one on its second reading, is threatened by the existence 
of some twelve hundred amendments, to talk of suspension of 
Members as the remedy for Obstruction. A vast number of 
these amendments are mere symptoms of superabundant care 
and energy in Members of Parliament, and are not intended 
as obstruction at all, though in fact they work obstructively. 
A great many others are, no doubt, devised from obstructive 
motives, but motives which it is as impossible to prove as it 
would be to prove the sincerity and bona fides of other amend- 
ments. Mr. Plunket ignores the fact that the growth of mental 
activity is in many respects a great mischief to deliberative 
Assemblies—at least to deliberative Assemblies not under strong 
compressive laws. That growth multiplies tenfold the difficulty 
of adequate deliberation within proper limits, and multiplies 
tenfold the ingenuity and resource of stealthy obstruction. 
Mr. Plunket very justly speaks of the multiplication of 
questions as one of the causes of a serious waste of time, and 
defends his party by declaring that in one particular week only 
one-third of the questions were asked by Conservatives. Well, 
that is no proof at all that they were not contributing much 
more freely than the Liberals to this waste of time, though 
we do not profess to say that it was so. For a long time back 
a vastly disproportionate number of questions have been put 
by the Home-rulers. Count up these, and add one-third of 
the total number for the questions of Conservatives, and 
we strongly suspect that less than a third of the total 
would have been left for the Liberal majority of the 
House of Commons. But however this may have been, 
Mr. Plunket knows very well that Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, and 
Mr. Warton are almost as distinguished wasters of the 
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time of the House of Commons, by questions and irrelevant 
motions, as Messrs. Biggar and Healy themselves. Take only 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s arrangements for yesterday. First, he 
was going to put the following little catechism to Sir C. Dilke: 
—Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett,— To ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the Czar has by Imperial 
Ukase incorporated in the Russian Empire the whole country 
of the Tekke Turcomans, including Askabad, the furthest part 
of General Skobeleff’s advance, notwithstanding the assurances 
of his Government that Russia did not intend to annex, but 
merely to punish the Turcomans ; that this country is being 
colonised by Cossack and Russian immigrants, and that the rail- 
way from the Caspian towards Herat is being rapidly advanced ; 
that a deputation of Turcoman leaders is at present at St. 
Petersburg, and has promised fidelity and military service to 
the Ozar, thus securing for Russia the aid of some 60,000 of 
the finest cavalry in the world ; and that negotiations are in pro- 
gress to secure the submission of the Turcomans of Merv also.” 
Then, at the evening sitting, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett proposed to 
move an address “ for returns of the total strength of each Militia 
regiment at the training for the past three years, of the number 
of Militia Reserve, of the number of recruits, of the number of 
recruits absent, of the number of old hands, of the number of 
old hands absent, and of the total number of absentees.”” And, 
further, at the same evening sitting, if he could, and if the 
House did not, in despair, get itself counted out before this rig- 
marole resolution was brought before it, he was to move “a 
resolution in favour of the Confederation and Commercial 
Union of the whole British Empire ” :—‘ That, in the opinion 
of this House, it is desirable, for the influence, unity, and 
commercial prosperity of the British Empire, that there should 
bean Assembly for the whole Empire, in which the Colonies 
and Dependencies should be represented, and that all the 
dominions of the Queen should be bound together among 
themselves in a Commercial Union of unrestricted trade.” 
Such is the amount of impediment to House-of-Commons work 
proposed by one single Member, for one single day’s proceedings! 
And then Mr. Plunket tells us that the Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party afford no sort of excuse for new Standing Orders, con- 
densing all this gas within manageable limits. All parties in the 
House of Commons need, and need almost equally, a stern law of 
compression if public business is to be got through in a 
businesslike way. No party would profit more by such a 
compression than the Conservative party, for compression 
must tell on the side of authority, and against that licence 
which Conservatives chiefly profess to abhor, though some of 
them,—we do not, of course, mean Mr. Plunket,—foster in 
secret what they condemn in public. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


OR some time past. considerable pressure has been brought 

to bear upon the University of Durham, to induce it to 
make provision for the education of women. The Memorials 
addressed to the Warden and Senate have usually asked for 
two things,—that women may be admitted to degrees, and 
that they may be admitted to stand for scholarships. ‘It is 
desirable,” the memorialists have said, ‘in the interests of 
higher education in the North of England, that the advantages 
of the University of Durham should be made accessible to 
women qualified by previous education to avail themselves of 
them ;” and they have then indicated to the University the 
way in which these advantages can be thrown open, 
namely, by admitting “such women as students in Arts in 
the University, on the same terms, and with the same 
privileges as regards scholarships and degrees, as are at 
present enjoyed by unattached students.” The Convoca- 
tion of the University has accordingly passed a resolution 
under which the B.A. Degree will, in future, be open to women 
students who have qualified themselves for receiving it by 
complying with the prescribed conditions as regards residence 
and examination. It is probable that the Members of Con- 
vocation are greatly impressed with their own munificent liber- 
ality. ‘We,’ they may be imagined saying, ‘do not belong 
to that poor-spirited type of male humanity which is afraid 
of female competition. Let the women students come in, and 
do their worst. We are not like those selfish doctors who will 
not teach women how to heal disease, lest they should be 
employed instead of men. The Degrees of this young and 
growing University shall, henceforth, be as free to one sex 
as to the other. The principle on which its exami- 
nations have always been based shall be pushed to its 





utmost limits. As hitherto our motto has been, “Let the 
man win ;” now it shall be, “Let the best win,” be that best 
man or woman.’ So heavily, indeed, does the -sense of thei 
own magnanimity weigh upon the members of Convocation 
that unless some adequate return be made on the part of those 
who signed the memorials, the burden will be almost greater 
than they can bear. ‘Are not,’ they cry, ‘those who have 
asked for the benefits of the higher education to be extended 
to women going to put their hands into their pockets? Whery 
are the funds out of which the Ladies’ College of the future jg 
to be built? Are these tender students to be left to the 
chance mercies of lodging-house keepers, or the unacademical 
vulgarity of a boarding-house, which does not venture to cal] 
itself a“ hostel’? Can it be that those at whose request we 
have done so much, will do nothing in return ? 

Mrs. Aldis’s letter in Wednesday’s Times supplies the 
answer of the Memorialists to these indignant questionings, 
Read in the light of this matter-of-fact communication, the 
action of the University of Durham appears less statuesque 
and heroic than its members seem to think. Convocation 
has, in fact, struck an attitude upon very slight excuse, The 
prayer of the memorials was that women might be admitted 
as students in Arts, on the same terms and with the same 
privileges as are at present enjoyed by unattached students, 
Now, unattached students “ are those who are not members 
of any College, but who are allowed to compete for 
University Scholarships, and to take a degree.” Conse 
quently, what the memorialists have asked is that women 
should be allowed to compete for University scholarships and 
to take a degree. The University has granted only half their 
prayer. ‘You want Degrees, do you? Certainly, provided that 
you prove yourselves qualified to take them. And you want 
scholarships, in order to be enabled to qualify yourselves for 
degrees? Oh dear no! Scholarships are for men, not for 
women. You shall have free permission to make as many 
bricks as we do, and to use our ovens for making them, but 
you must make them without straw. We want all that there 
is in that way for ourselves.’ It is shocking to have to 
chronicle such ingratitude, but the Memorialists call this 
granting ‘only one, and that the least important, part ” of the 
request made to the University. We asked, they say, for 
bread, and Convocation has given us a stone. Nor is it only 
Scholarships that are withheld from the new students, to whom 
the University claims credit for opening its doors. Women 
may come to Durham, and begin to qualify themselves by resid- 
ence for the Degree examination in Michaelmas term next, 
But, so far as the University is concerned, that is the only 
qualification which will be open to them. Convocation has 
made no provision either for housing or teaching them. Other 
unattached students have lodgings and lectures provided. 
It is not taken for granted, as it has been in the case 
of women students, that they are able to find these 
things for themselves. Until now, indeed, it has been 
the boast of the Teaching, as distinct from the Examining, 
Universities, that they have not left their students to get their 
training how, any more than where, they could. They have 
stamped the metal at their own mint, and not been content 
with certifying that the stamp impressed on it is sufficient 
evidence of its quality. The University of Durham has sud- 
denly thrown this distinction to the winds, and in so doing it 
has made its own stipulations ridiculous. If no teaching is 
provided for women students, why should residence be exacted 
of them? So long as the B.A. Degree at Durham was the pro- 
duct of two distinct factors, teaching and examination, resid- 
ence was plainly necessary. If, as regards women, it is to be 
the product of the latter factor only, why must the student be 
made to live at Durham? She can go untaught just as well 
at Newcastle or Hartlepool as in the old Palatine City. 

The truth is that the Durham Convocation has chosen to 
assume that when women knock at the gates of an Univer 
sity, they do so in the temper of fourteenth-century students. 
Men, it is admitted, have long since ceased to study for studys 
sake. They want to be stimulated by frequent prizes,—by 
scholarships, as a means of support while they are preparing 
for the University examinations; by Fellowships, as a means of 
support while they are applying to the practice of a profession 
the knowledge which the University examinations has showa 
them to possess. Women, on the other hand, must be above 
such paltry considerations. To them learning must be its own 
reward, and its own support. They may come in crowds to 
the University, if they will; but, like children at a school-treat, 
they must each bring their mug with them. The founders of 
the feast do indeed supply cups and saucers, but they are for 
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men only. The action of the Convocation would have been co- 

tensive with the prayer of the memorials, if that prayer had 
ia that the advantages of the University of Durham should be 
made accessible to women qualified by previous education, and 
the possession of private means, to avail themselves of them. 
But the great majority of the women who are now asking for 
the benefits of a University education are not possessed of 
private means. Even the previous education which they must 
have obtained before a University education can do them any 
service, has been gained at far greater cost than in the case of 
boys. In many parts of the country, the Endowed Schools 
Commission has been redistributing old endowments so as to 
increase the benefits to be derived from them, and to extend 
those benefits to a larger number of persons. But by far the 
larger part of these improvements have been made to apply 
to boys only. Girls have still been left to find for 
themselves what boys are fortunate enough to have found 
for them. This fact makes it the more essential that 
girls should not be shut out from Scholarships at the 
Universities, as they have been shut out from scholar- 
ships at schools. The more money has been spent on their 
education up to the time when they go toa University, the 
less there will be to spend on their education while they are 
at a University. To a girl whose father has pinched himself 
to find the money for her education up to seventeen, it is all- 
important that she should be able to support herself, at least 
in part, during the years which she wishes to give to com- 
pleting her education. In the case of Durham, the question 
is not complicated with any difficulties about founders’ inten- 
tions. The Scholarships belong to the University, and the 
authorities which have opened the doors of the University to 
women can be equally liberal as regards University founda- 
tions. If the gift they have already made is to have any 
value, they cannot too quickly follow it up with that second 
gift, which is virtually an indispensable condition to the proper 
enjoyment of the first. 





THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 


HERE have not been wanting numerous signs during the 
present year that the state of affairs in Egypt is very 
far indeed from being completely satisfactory. No Eastern 
country, and certainly none where Turkish Pashas retain 
the governing power, can be said to possess an incorrupt 
public service. Egypt is no exception to the rule, and 
the rottenness of its administration is fast becoming a fact 
as notorious as the peculation prevailing among the Cairo 
Pashas. Yet people have heen content to disregard this 
generally admitted element of weakness, because the country 
has made some progress in material wealth, because the 
population continues passive, and, above all, because the 
Bondholders duly receive their dividends. Within the last 
few months, however, a fresh danger has appeared on the 
horizon of Egyptian politics, and the fabric of society, as 
it at present exists, is rudely threatened by the overweening 
confidence of the many-coloured soldiery. Already more 
than one collision has taken place between those who repre- 
sent the Palace and the Ministry, and those who speak in the 
name of the Army; and as is usual in countries where the 
force of public opinion has little or no weight, the advantage in 
the discussion rests with the side which wields the argument of 
thesword. While this domestic struggle is in progress at Cairo, 
a war-cloud hangs heavily over the Abyssinian frontier, where 
the redoubtable King John advances pretensions to territory 
that Egyptian craft has wrested from his ancient kingdom of 
Ethiopia. Any approach towards war increases the power of 
the Army, and war is approaching. 

Not many months have elapsed since a mutinous spirit 
suddenly revealed itself in that portion of the Egyptian Army 
which might have been supposed to be the most attached to 
the person of the Khedive. On February Ist, in the present 
year, there occurred at Cairo a disturbance which, in any other 
capital, would have been considered amilitary revolt of the gravest 
kind. Two regiments of the Guard rose against the constituted 
authorities, and forcibly released one of their Colonels, who, 
whether justly or unjustly, which matters little so far as the 
main point is concerned, had been placed in confinement. The 
excited soldiers marched with fixed bayonets through the 
streets to the prison ; and if no blood was shed, it was due solely 
to the fact that no resistance to their illegal conduct was 
attempted. In face of this military demonstration, the ordinary 
guardians of the law were powerless ; and the Khedive, who in 
Person endeavoured to bring the soldiers round to a better sense 





of their duty, failed to obtain any result -beyond loud, but 
evidently little-meaning, protestations of their devotion to his 
person. The soldiers returned in triumph with their Colonel 
to their quarters, and, as if to heighten the significance of the 
occurrence, a Nubian regiment fraternised with the Khedive’s 
Guards. The Military class thus, for the first time in the 
present generation, learnt its power; and during the last four 
months, the government of the country has only been carried 
on by the sufferance of these new dictators. By a course of 
events simple in themselves, Egypt is thus threatened with a 
return of the days of the Mamelukes. It appears, however, 
that although the soldiery have thus forcibly expressed their 
wishes, the Khedive has not yet given up his preference for 
Circassian over native officers—a preference which constituted 
the chief grievance of his mutinous troops—and we are 
warned by those on the spot to expect, in conse- 
quence, an early repetition of the outbreak. The next 
time the military take the administration of the law into 
their own hands, they are less likely to abstain from insist- 
ing upon a complete redress of their grievances, for they 
will no longer be adopting a line of action to which they are 
unaccustomed. To give still further importance to the in- 
cident of February Ist, the discussions that followed in official 
quarters at Cairo revealed unpleasant differences of opinion 
among the accredited representatives of France and England. 
Baron de Ring, the French Consul-General, held strong views 
on the subject, and wished, by indirect means, to set his diplo- 
matic authority above the judicial functions of the Board of 
Control. In this he set an example which may quite possibly 
be initiated by the representatives of the Secondary Powers. 
The attitude he assumed led to considerable unpleasantness, and, 
although Baron de Ring undoubtedly always had the interests 
of the Fellaheen at heart, there was a sense of relief when he was 
recalled by his Government. M. de Bligniéres, the French 
Controller-General, has more recently been transferred to Tunis, 
and thus greater authority than before happens to be vested 
in the hands of our representative, Mr. Malet. It is ominous 
of the future, however, that those who are seeking to establish 
the military caste in a position of supreme power in Egypt are 
averse to either European advice or restraint. A straw some- 
times tells how the wind blows, and the resignation of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid, one of the Commissioners of the Daira 
domain, the other day—even though he may withdraw it— 
shows sufficiently clearly the nature of the counsels put forward 
by the party that is for the moment the strongest in the State. 

Nor is the outlook in the foreign relations of the country with- 
out clouds. The one question of external policy, over which 
the Khedive possesses virtually unchecked control, remains un- 
settled. On the Abyssinian frontier nothing has been done either 
to satisfy the just demands of King John, or to show the in- 
justice of those that are unreasonable. The seaport which he 
has long coveted, and of which, despite what has been said to 
the contrary, he very well knows the value, both as a place of 
trade and also as the means of obtaining improved weapons 
for his soldiers, still remains in the hands of his enemies, 
Abyssinian subjects continue to be carried off into slavery, 
and his rebellious vassals are encouraged and assisted to 
appear in arms against his authority. With the object of 
disheartening his friends at a distance, a rumour of his 
death was recently circulated; but the latest authentic in- 
formation proves this report to have had no foundation, for 
the Abyssinian monarch was then engaged in collecting a large 
army from the contingents of the vassal Princes whose fiefs 
compose his kingdom. Egypt does not possess a military 
force capable of successfully coping with the Abyssinian army ; 
and King John can easily overrun the territory adjacent to his 
own, so long as he is able to preserve tranquillity within his 
realm. In 1876 the Egyptian troops met with a succession of 
disasters at the hands of the Abyssinians, and there is every 
reason to believe that, under similar conditions, the result on 
the next occasion will be the same. In these causes of un- 
certainty and danger, which promise to be aggravated rather 
than mitigated by the action of the Khedive and his advisers, 
present or prospective, there is more than sufficient justification 
for suggesting a little scepticism as to the soundness of the 
roseate view taken of the state of affairs in Egypt. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND M. LITTRE. 
r is very difficult for either Protestants or Sceptics to be 

quite just to the Roman Catholic Church in a case like 
that of M. Littré. That eminent savant was throughout his 
long and useful life an uubeliever of the most definite kind. 
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Upon the quality of his unbelief, as described by himself in his 
philosophic “testament,” we have something to say later on; 
but it involved undoubtedly a complete rejection of the funda- 
mental ideas of every Christian Church, if not of the possi- 
bility of the supernatural. So deep did M. Dupanloup, the 
Bishop of Orleans, consider his unbelief to be, that he made M. 
Littré’s exclusion from the Academy a condition of his own 
attendance at its meetings, as essential to preserve the sanctity 
of his office, and from the day of the sceptic’s admission was never 
again seen within its walls. Nevertheless, M. Littré was before his 
death received into the Catholic Church, and was buried with 
all religious ceremonies by the Catholic clergy in consecrated 
ground. M. Littré’s wife and daughter were, it is stated, 
devout Catholics; they besieged him for the last years of his 
life with their prayers and tears, and in his last illness they 
obtained from him some sort of consent, tacit or expressed, that 
the offices of the Church should be performed on his behalf. 
They were the more anxious, it should be added, because M. 
Littré, the son of a determined Jacobin, and born in the height 
of the Revolution, had never been baptised, his father deeming 
the ceremony superstitious or unnecessary. He was there- 
fore baptised and received the viaticum in the same hour, and 
was buried by the clergy with all religious rites, amidst audible 
and somewhat discourteous protests from a great concourse of 
sceptical friends. The sceptics were, in fact, furious, and denounce 
the action of the priesthood as an outrage upon liberty of con- 
science, upon personal freedom, and upon common-sense. 
M. Littré was, they say, too old to possess free-will; he was a 
prisoner in the hands of his family, and as he cannot have 
changed in a moment the opinions of a life, Rome, in perform- 
ing her offices, was guilty of a profane act of hypocrisy, insti- 
gated only by a desire to appear to have conquered so obdurate 
an opponent. She, in fact, stole an apparent victory, at the 
cost of professing to believe what she did not believe at all. 
The occurrence has visibly increased the virulence of the con- 
test always raging in Paris, and will, it is declared, from its 
immense publicity, have a considerable influence upon the 
great political war which so many believe to be imminent 
between the Republicans and the Clerical body. 

It is not unnatural that the Sceptics should be angry. M. 
Littré had been a leader among them, and a very valued leader, 
being quoted everywhere as the most visible example of a man 
who, exhibiting every Christian virtue, leading an almost ascetic 
life, and devoting himself to a labour which he deemed philan- 
thropic, yet shared the extremest views of those who declare 
the idea of God to be needless to morality. The sceptics are 
now-a-days actuated by a spirit of propagandism as zealous as 
that of any Jesuit, zealous even unto slaying; they are fond of 
illustrative cases, and they are well aware that one of the 
strongest obstacles to their propagandism is the widespread 
belief that the infidel cannot face the approach of death, that in 
the last hour the sight clears, and that the mind perceives 
truths which, while the body was healthy, it had obstinately— 
or it might be stupidly—rejected. Any evidence in favour 
of such a belief annoys them profoundly, and when they 
suspect the evidence to be forged, their anger against 
the presumed forgers rises to heights, and is indulged with 
expressions, which certainly do much to justify the fear of 
the French devout that, under certain circumstances, an active 
persecution of Christianity would again be possible in France. 
The anger is natural, however, though its expression is so 
violent, but what a strange depth does it reveal in the intellectual 
chasm between the Church and the sceptics! Most of the sceptics 
are bred Catholics, all of them dwell in a Catholic country, the 
ideas of Catholicism envelope them like an atmosphere; yet 
they cannot perceive that the Romish priesthood have in 
such cases no option, and are, on any hypothesis, as guilt- 
less as men without free-will. The sceptics hold the priests to 
be almost villainous, or quite villainous, for doing that which, 
if they did not do, they would proclaim themselves hypo- 
critical unbelievers. They will have it, in spite of the plainest 
evidence, that the Catholic Church is bound, by its own laws, 
to win an intellectual victory, before it can exert its spiritual 
authority, even to help in saving souls. A Protestant Church 
might assert that, though we know of none which is wholly 
convinced on the point, the most consistent Calvinist still un- 
hesitatingly baptising an infant; but it is the very essence of 
the Catholic theory that the Church can convey certain privi- 
leges from without, that she can accept submission, if volun- 
tary, as a sufficient sign of grace, and can, by baptism 





and the eucharist more especially, confer an unspea 
benefit, accompanied, no doubt, by an unspeakable liability 
She has so baptised Jews, for example, in thousand, 
Having the power, she is bound, by the very condition 
of her existence, to exert it. In her view, the unbaptised 
are in danger, unless protected by invincible ignorance 
of damnation; and to refuse to baptise a man who, like 
M. Littré, was aware of the doctrines she taught, and nn 
sented, however quietly or tacitly, to baptism, would have been 
to proclaim baptism useless, her own teaching false, and hop 
own claims vain and exceedingly arrogant inventions; or else it 
would have been an act of inhumanity to which almost any 
conceivable act of cruelty would be kind. The priests who 
baptised M. Littré may, for aught we know, have been bad men 
or proud men, or self-seeking men ; but, supposing them believers 
in their own creed, as the immense majority of them are, their 
conduct, had they refused to obey Madame Littré’s summons 
must, in their own eyes, have been worse than any ordinary 
crime, a direct and wilful denial of their faith. Everybody sees 
that in the almost similar case of Father Huddleston and 
Charles II., because Charles was “ only” bad morally ; but they 
deny it in the case of M. Littré, because on the Roman thegis 
he was bad intellectually. What makes the priest’s action ip 
the one case an act of courageous humanity, and in the other 
an act of revolting arrogance and indecency? The priests 
could do no otherwise. 

It is not our business or our care to defend the Roman priest. 
hood, but injustice of this gross kind always deepens our senge 
of the depth of the cleavages which are dividing Catholic from 
sceptical society, and M. Littré’s case interests us as Pro. 
testants from some special intellectual features. The Protes. 
tant idea, we fancy, differing in that from the sceptical idea, is 
anger with the priesthood, not for offering pardon, but for 
accepting so late a submission as a reason for offering it. That 
strikes Protestants as contrary to the whole teaching of Rome, 
Yet of all the cases of scepticism we have read of, M. Littré’s 
seems to us, as Protestants, most clearly to deserve lenient 
treatment at the hands of Catholics, for his condition of mind 
approached nearest to what the Doctors of that Church must 
mean by “invincible ignorance,” the saving words by which they 
defend themselves from declaring all heretics, even, say, Tibetan 
Lamas, who never saw a Christian, hopelessly lost. A man of 
pure and even austere life, actively benevolent, and devoted to 
work of a kind no Church condemns, M. Littré was, in his 
latest years at least, as far removed from an aggressive un- 
believer as it was possible tobe. A biographer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, who evidently enjoyed his close friendship, describes him 
as a man profoundly sad, profoundly lonely, who under the most 
terrible of temptations, that of drawing his daughter’s mind 
nearer to his own, refused to exert his mental power to shake her 
faith; and while devoting himself to her intellectual education, 
handed over her spiritual education exclusively to his wife and 
her director. He positively refused, when urged by his disciples, 
to deviate from that course, which is surely the course of a man 
who cannot believe rather than of one who will not; who can 
not unclose his mind to certain ideas, any more than some men 
can unclose their ears to music, or their eyes to natural beauty, 
but who perceives that inability himself, and believes it an 
inability. There are thousands among us who cannot compre: 
hend a metaphysical statement, and therefore will not accept 
it or act upon it, and who give it up with neither despair, nor 
pain, nor pleasure, nor, above all, arrogance, but with only a 
sense, often half-humorous, of inability. This is the idea 
running through M. Littré’s “ testament ” :— 

“Some pious souls have troubled themselves about my conscience. 
It has seemed to them that, not being an absolute contemner of 
Christianity, and heartily acknowledging that it possessed grandeur 
and conferred blessings, there were chords in my heart that it might 
touch. It was a beginning of faith, they thought, to entertain 
neither hostility nor contempt for a faith which has reigned for 
many centuries over men’s consciences, and which even now is the 
consolation of so many faithful souls. As I never experienced nor 
expressed repulsion or uneasiness in finding myself the subject of the 
feelings that I have just sketched, and as age and illness warned me 
of my approaching end—as they have never abandoned the hope 
that I might experience the sovereign effect of Divine grace, nor 
ceased to appeal from the mature man, too proud of his strength, to 
the old man henceforth accessible to the promptings of his weak- 
ness—I reply to these solicitations, without wishing to wound their 
feelings, by saying that I neither share their faith nor experience 
any misery at being unable to believe. I have questioned myself in 
vain. It is impossible for me to accept the conception of the world 
which Catholicism imposes upon its true believers; but I feel no 
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+ at being outside these creeds, and I can feel within me no 


p~ to enter within their pale.” 
And further on he says that science has taken the place of 
theology, the truth probably being that his was one of those 


minds on which only demonstrable, or, as it were concrete, evid- 
ence has any real weight. To such a mind, any Christian 
Church, and especially the Catholic Church, appears to demand 
so much belief that it cannot give it, is precluded by an inability 
almost physical, like the inability of certain memories to retain 
certain series of facts. That may, morally, be a bad state of 
mind, resulting from callousness or indifference; but it also may 
pe a state of mind to which Rome on her own hypothesis is 
bound to be exceptionally tender, as she should be to one 
who cannot be taught what she deems it indispensable should 
be accepted. M. Littré was not one whom a Church is bound to 
suspect, but one in whom she is bound to welcome any sign of 


yielding. 





ROUMANIAN FAIRY-TALES. 
E suppose that the “pride of life” and the grace of 
humility will always be the chief moral constituents 
of all genuine fairy-tales and the tales most nearly allied to 
them, because it is the former which urges the imagination of 
men into all the glow and glory of the region of tke marvellous, 
poth as regards concepticn and achievement ; while the latter 
is so connected by the secrets of our moral nature with the 
former, that it is generally regarded as the hidden source 
out of which all real help from beings of greater power, is 
supposed to flow. The fairy-tales which follow the type of 
“Cinderella” are all avowedly of the latter class, concerning 
themselves chiefly with showing how humble merit is rewarded, 
and how proud demerit is punished, by the supernatural beings 
around us. But besides this class of fairy-tales, there is another 
—belonging, perhaps, more strictly to the original type of all 
mere fairy-tales—devoted mainly to the glorification of those 
genial powers and qualities in man which, except when nur- 
tured at the expense of his neighbours, go to make up the 
chief part of the essence of “ the pride of life” without in any 
way involving the insolence, or the contemptuousness, or the 
selfishness, or the insulation of common pride; qualities, or 
powers, or virtues which seem to cling so closely to a man that 
they cannot be concealed from view,—as, for instance, the pride 
of courage in its absolute fearlessness, of strength in its invin- 
cibility, of swiftness in its unsurpassable speed, of love even 
in its involuntary disinterestedness. In the old German 
tales, this kind of pride of life is well illustrated by the 
tale of “One who went into the world to learn what fear 
was like,” and in the still more farcical story of the swift 
man who was so swift that unless he took off one of his 
legs, he could not be slow enough to keep pace with any of his 
ordinary companions. Again, pride of life of another kind is 
illustrated in the fairy-story of “The Brave Little Tailor,” who 
competes so successfully with dull giants and wild beasts, and 
vanquishes them all by the easy self-confidence of his very 
straightforward trickery. Now in the Southern countries, that 
pride of life which is the mere blossoming of large vitality, as dis- 
tinguished from narrow, or ungrateful, or malicious pride, seems 
to be even more favoured as the main subject of fairy-protection, 
than in the North. Homer himself, in his stories of Achilles and 
Ulysses, and the favour with which they were specially regarded 
by the Gods, may be said to have been the first great fairy-tale 
teller of this species. And in the countries near to Greece, 
in Roumania, for instance, and to some extent in Italy, is found 
a great crop of fairy-tales of the same kind. Thus in the pretty 
little volume of Roumanian tales,—fairy-tales and legends,— 
which has just been published,* it is obvious enough that pride 
of life, so long as it is not ungrateful and ignorant, but is 
simply the overflow of rich qualities of body or mind, is regarded 
by the Roumanian popular genius with especial favour. The 
German youth who cannot think what fear means, and goes out 
into the world to learn its meaning, is supposed to be perfectly 
unconscious and innocent in his fearlessness; and the crown- 
ing joke of that popular tale is the finale, where we are 
told that after he has vanquished all sorts of terrors, the 
queen whom he gains for his wife, at last gives him a taste of 
the meaning of the word “horror,” by pouring over him a pail 
of cold water full of sticklebacks. But in the Roumanian fairy- 
tales, a very much more conscious pride of life than this inno- 
cent inability to understand fear, is the favourite moral atti- 





* By Mr, Lewis, of Gower Street. 





tude in heroes dear to the fairies. For example, this is the 
description of ‘ Vasilica the Brave,” who is one of the favourite 
heroes of the Roumanian fairy-tales :— 


“ Once upon a time, in a certain town there dwelt a gipsy black- 

smith, who was the best iron-worker in the whole empire. This 
gipsy had a son as fair and handsome as a Roumanian fawn, and as 
strong and as brave as a young lion. Ie played with the sledge- 
hammer as if it were a toy; twisted the great anvil between his 
fingers, and broke across his knee a thick iron bar as though it were 
areed. Thelife of a working blacksmith, however, was not to his 
taste ; athletic sports and playing at soldiers with his young comrades 
pleased him better, pretending that he was a great captain, and strut- 
ting about in a coloured-paper helmet. He liked racing and wrest- 
ling, and running about in the open air all day long,—-to quarrel, and 
to come off victorious. As I have already said, he was very strong, 
stronger than the strongest man. He did not know the meaning of 
fear, and was calm and cool in the greatest peril; he laughed at all 
the frightful tales of dragons and evil spirits recounted by the old 
women of the neighbourhcod. So he was called Vasilica the Brave. 
His father, seeing that he was not diligent at learning either his own 
trade or any other, thought it best that he should become a soldier. 
But the boy did not wish to be placed under the command of others, 
for with his strength he could overcome them all. Seeing that his 
father was always urging him to take to some business, and now 
that he was grown to manhood, the time had arrived for him to gain 
his livelihood, he made a small bundle of his clothes, and left home, 
without telling any one where he was going to, or without having 
come to any conclusion himself on that point.” 
That passage describes the true “pride of life” in a very 
different sense from that of the German hero who was unable 
to realise the meaning of the word “fear.” A boy who strutted 
about in “a coloured-paper helmet” would be a genuine em- 
bodiment of the pride of life, in the sense of the nations 
of Southern Europe, and “ Vasilica the Brave” is the 
favourite hero of the Roumanian fairy-tales. And it is 
noticeable that, whenever a Roumanian fairy-tale is of the 
same stock as one of the German fairy-tales, it distinguishes itself 
by attributing a great deal more of this grand self-assertion and 
exaltation of mien to the hero than the German tale attributes 
to him. Thus, in the Roumanian fairy-tales we have an equivalent 
for the amusing German tale which is so great a favourite of 
children, concerning the twelve dancing Princesses, who wore 
out their satin shoes nightly by dancing in an enchanted 
palace in a subterranean region, where all the trees bear silver, 
or gold, or precious stones, instead of ordinary leaves and 
flowers. ‘The Roumanian tale varies from the German form 
chiefly in this, that the hero of the legend,—a cowherd,—shows 
the utmost democratic pride in his adventure, and instead, of 
going to the Emperor and claiming his reward for the discovery 
of the Princesses’ secret, as the hero of the German tale does, 
refuses to betray the Princess he loves, and refuses with even 
more energy to take a bribe for keeping her secret. The fol- 
lowing trait in the story is peculiar to the Roumanian version 
of the tale, and, indeed, is not to be found in any of the 
various German editions of it mentioned by Grimm :— 

“When evening arrived, the Princesses again returned to the Ball; 

Jonica followed them, and a second time entered Lina’s boat. Again 
the Emperor’s son complained of the labour required in rowing. ‘No 
doubt it is the heat which you feel,’ replied Lina. All passed as on 
the previous evening, but this time, on returning, Jonica broke off a 
branch of the Golden Leaves. When the daily bouquets were dis- 
tributed, the Princess Lina found, concealed in hers, the golden 
branch. Remaining a little behind her sisters, and showing the 
golden branch to Jonica, she asked, ‘ From whence hadst thou these 
leaves?’ ‘ Your Highness knows quite well.’ ‘So thou hast followed 
us?’ ‘Yes, Highness.’ ‘And how didst thou manage that? ‘It is 
asecret.’ ‘We did not see thee.’ ‘I was invisible.’ ‘At any rate, 
I see that thou hast penetrated the mystery. Speak of it to no one, 
and take this purse as the price of thy silence,’ and she threw to the 
poor boy a purse of gold. ‘I do not sell my silence,’ said Jonica, 
with a baughtiness which astonished the Princess. ‘I know how to 
hold my tongue, withont being paid for it” And he walked away, 
leaving the purse on the ground. The three succeeding days Lina 
neither saw nor heard anything particular, during their nocturnal 
excursions ; but the fourth night there was a distinct rustling in the 
wood of Diamond Leaves, and the next morning she found a Diamond 
Branch hidden in her bouquet. Then she was fully convinced that 
the young gardener knew all their escapades, and calling him to her, 
she asked: ‘ Dost thou know the price which the Emperor, our father, 
offers for the discovery of our secret ?? ‘I knowit, Highness.’ ‘Then 
why dost thou not go to him and betray it ? ‘I donot wish.’ ‘ Art 
thou afraid?” ‘No, Highness.’ ‘Then why wilt thou not speak ?? 
Jonica looked up at her, his eyes full of expression, but did not 
reply.” 
And there are other cases, even amongst these very few stories, in 
which the same sort of democratic scorn towards condescension 
is shown. For example, one of the tales concerns the daughter 
of a Boyard, who falls in love with a handsome fisherman, and 
even goes so far as to make him an offer of her hand,—an offer 
which, after much doubt and bashfulness, he at length accepts. 
Here is the result :— 
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“There was a rule in those days that the newly-married pair should 
each eat from one lightly boiled egg; the fisherman cut a thin slice 
of bread, and was going to dip it into the egg, when Mariola caught 
his arm, saying, ‘ No, I must eat of it first ; Iam a Boyard’s daughter, 
you are only a fisherman.’ No reply did he make, but rising quietly 
from the table, quitted the banquetting hall, to the astonishment of 
many of the guests, who did not know that he had been a fisherman. 
The bride was very t:oubled at the mistake she had made, and sat 
biting her lips with dismay and chagrin. Being uvable to support 
her position, she withdrew to her bedroom, and locked herself in. 
All night long sleep would not come to her, and she could only think 
of her absent bridegroom. At early morning she went to her father 
to demand permission to go in search of her husband. Her father 
tried to dissuade her from taking such a step, but in vain, and she set 
off on her errand. She traversed the town, the country, villages, 
country again—again villages; until at length, in one of these small 
villages, she saw him meanly dressed, and acting as servant at a way- 
side inn. Approaching him quickly, she began to address him, but 
he would not appear to know her, and continued his occupation. 
She entreated him only to speak one word to her, but he only 
shragged his shoulders, and turned away his head. The master of 
the inn seeing this interruption, called, ‘ How is it that you interfere 
with my servant, and prevent his working ? Don’t you see that he 
is dumb? If you are as respectable as your appearance would show, 
1 advise you to go away and leave him alone.’ ‘He is not dumb,’ 
cried she ; ‘he is my husband, and left me for a simple misunder- 
standing.’ The villagers, who had collected around, were astonished 
at what she said, for she did not look like one who would be poking 
fun at them. The innkeeper was also incredible, saying that a man 
who was able to speak would not remain a whole week without utter- 
ing a word. In truth, all around took him to be a mute, and used to 
converse with him by signs. He had already gained their good-will, 
by his usefulness and good-temper. Mariola, seeing that no one 
would believe her story, offered to make a bet that in three days she 
would make her husband speak, if she were allowed always to be at 
his side; that if she did not succeed, she would consent to be hung. 
This bet was accepted, and legalised by the prefect of the village. 
The following day was to be the first of the trial. The fisherman, at 
the beginning of this, knew nothing of the bet, though later on he got 
a whisper of it. Mariola was constantly entreating for one little 
word. ‘My darling,’ she said, ‘I have been very wrovg. I married 
you because I loved you. I bind myself never again, in all our life- 
time, to commit such a fault. Soften your heart, and speak one word 
tome.’ Yet no answer,—only a shrug of the shoulders, as if he did 
not understand what she was saying. The first day passed—came the 
second day; that passed too, and yet not asound. On the third day, 
Mariola began to tremble with fear, and followed the fisherman 
wherever he went, still begging him to speak only one word to her. 
He, on the other hand, fearing to be overcome by her tears, fled from 
her presence. The three days have passed, all the villagers are 
taken up with the affair of the dumb servant at the inn, and the 
pretty-looking girl, who had mistaken him for some one else, and 
brought this misfortune on herself. The scaffold was erected, the 
people had congregated together to see the end of this tragedy ; the 
officials were there, who, against their will, were bound to carry out 
the punishment. The executioner approached Mariola, and led her 
to the scaffold, saying, that as she had failed to make the dumb man 
speak, she must accept the forfeit of her life. Sighing, she turned 
her head once more towards her impassive husband, but seeing no 
yielding from him she prepared herself to die. Loosening her hair, 
making the sign of the Cross, she commended herself in prayer to 
God. All the spectators were moved at the sight. On the steps of 
the scaffold, with the priest at her side, once more she turned towards 
the fisherman, crying, ‘My dear husband, pray come to my rescue; 
one word from you will suffice.’ Shaking his head, he looked in 
another direction. With the noose in his hand, waited the execu- 
tioner ; soon he adjusted it round Mariola’s pretty neck—one more 
minute and all would have been over; but the fisherman, stretching 
forth his hand, called—‘Stop!’ All the people were struck with 
astonishment, and tears of joy rolled down their cheeks. The execu- 
tioner withdrew the noose, and the fisherman, looking severely at 
Mariola, asked, ‘ Will you again taunt me with being a fisherman ?’ 
With great emotion she cried, ‘ Forgive me, my dear husband, I own 
my fault, and will never wound your feelings again.’ ‘ Let her come 
down,’ said he, ‘for she is indeed my wife;’ and taking her by the 
hand, he led her back to their home, where their life was one ban- 
quet of happiness and prosperity in future.” 


It is evident that this fisherman’s pride is regarded with 
thorough approval, as a noble and self-respecting feeling, by 
the popular makers of that legend, and that it is because 
he possesses this quality that he is selected as the hero 
of a great stroke of fortune. Moreover, in the same 
little volume there are other instances of the same kind 
of disposition to make a democratic pride,—the pride of 
aman of no position in showing his superiority to those of 
a much higher position,—the one quality which fairies agree to 
single out for reward. For example, in “The Hermit’s Found- 
ling,” the glories are all showered on the head of the nameless 
brave man, to the exclusion of princes; and in the instance of 
* Vasilica the Brave,” this nameless brave man is, as we have 
seen, signalised as the son of a gipsy blacksmith. On the 
other hand, the ungrateful pride which shows itself in boastful 
independence of a benefactor is the subject of a separate 
fairy-tale, called “The Ungrateful Wood-cutter.” And the 


. . ie 
stock expressly in this, that in the former the prid 
is punished, not because it is pride, but because it - : 
grateful pride,—because it means ingratitude to a henedy v9 
tor ; whereas, in the German tale, the pride ig pesishal 
simply as a sort of impiety, simply as the vaingloriousnes, 
which sought to be above all human beings, which desired te 
swell itself to the dimensions of a god. In the Southern fai 
tales, that sort of pride,—so long as there is no malice po: 
gratitude in it,—is hardly condemned at all. We suspect that the 
fisherman’s wife in the German tale who kept asking the super. 
natural fish for higher and higher dignities, till at last she asked 
that her husband should become God himself, and that she 
should become the Virgin Mary, would never have been regarded 
with the same condemnation and horror in the fairy-lore of an 
Southern land. What is rebuked in the Roumanian tal 
is not the ambition or impiety of the woman, but the cold 
ingratitude and scorn of the man for one who had showered on 
him so many gifts. The “pride of life” is richer and more 
winning in the Southern fairy-tales than in the Northern: 
the humility of life is much more winning in the Northern 
fairy-lore than in the Southern. The difference between the 
two geniuses seems to us chiefly this,—that the coming marvel in 
the Southern tales more often announces itself by the richness of 
natural gifts; while the coming marvel in the Northern tales 
more often announces itself by the modesty and reticence of the 
hero in the use of the gifts which he has. In other words, in 
the Southern fairy-tale, the powerful protector more often lends 
new fascination to the gifts which had already been bestowed 
on the hero; while in the Northern fairy-tale, the powerful 
protector more often bestows wholly unexpected gifts, which 
there is no sign, exceept the signs of modesty and humility, to 
foretell. Thus, there is in the Southern version of fairy-tales 
common to the North and South, a richness and glow, by the 
side of which the stories of fairy interposition in the Northern 
versions appear, in comparison, to be rather deficient in colour, 





THE GYMNASE COMPANY AT THE GAIETY 
THEATRE. 

HE Management of the Gaiety Theatre is repeating its 
mistake of last year, apparently untaught by its experi- 
ence in the case of the performances of the Palais Royal Com- 
pany. It is charging extravagant prices, and playing the 
game of brag about places, with the result that the present 
writer, having been informed that orchestra stalls were impos- 
sible and balcony stalls difficult to obtain, formed on last 
Tuesday evening one of the ridiculous total of twenty-five 
persons in the balcony, that not one-half of the orchestra 
stalls were occupied, and that the state of the house was the 
subject of derisive comment all round. There is no “rush” 
to see the Gymnase Company, the world is taking the prospect of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s appearance, with the added glory of 
her Transatlantic dollars and “ ovations,” pressed into the ser: 
vice of puffery, with reasonable composure, although the bait 
of the hitherto forbidden is now added to whet its curiosity. 
La Dame aux Camélias is no longer interdicted, and this is only 
rational, since an English version of the piece, which differs 
from the original chiefly in being absurd as well as unpleasant, 
has been long before the public; but the wickedness and the 
woe, the coquetry and the cough of Marguerite Gauthier, inter- 
preted by the most shadowy of actresses, have no chance of 
arousing the popular enthusiasm of a few seasons ago. It will 
be interesting to playgoers of good memory, who do not mind 
admitting that they saw Marie Doche as Marguerite when she 
was in her prime, and the various stages of consumption were 
du dernier chic, to observe the modern treatment; and of 
course they will prefer the old, because no plays and no actors 
can ever be as good as the plays and the actors of our youth. 
Nor is it likely that the series of little operas, which everybody 
can see in Paris at a very cheap rate, but which is to be given 
here at a very dear one, will prove an extraordinary attraction. 
Le Petit Duc is one of the most “ played-out” of performances 
everywhere, and the Renaissance Company, which is to succeed 
that of the Gymnase, will also give Giroflé et Girofla, of which 

London had more than enough some considerable time ago. 

It must be disheartening to actors like MM. St. Germain 
and Landrol and Madame Montalaud to play to such empty 
houses, but at least they have the satisfaction of an apprecia- 
tive audience. The first part of the programme gives us 4 
treat of a very special kind; it consists of a monologue by M. 





Roumanian tale varies from the German tale of the same 


St. Germain, under the title of Un Monsieur en Habit Noir. 
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ress-coat, which is as inseparable from a 
demande en mariage as the bouquet that forms the daily 
re of the futur when the proposal has been accepted, 
ee the purpose of the smiling and complacent 
pa whose easy entrance on the scene is in itself 
mes M. St. Germain acts this little piece with admir- 
able grace, ease, and humour; point succeeds point so rapidly, 
that one must not miss a word, a look, the slightest gesture. 
He argues for and against the step he is about to take (with 
gerio-comic consultations of his watch, and wondering that his 
future father-in-law should thus keep him waiting), evokes 
little regretful reminiscences of his bachelorhood, and investi- 
gates the tastes and proclivities of the Suture, by an inspection 
of the albums, books, and newspapers in the (excessively 
shabby) salon, uttering a bon mot with every sentence,— 
all with delightful unconsciousness, and a convincing air 
of being quite alone, and yet taking the audience fully into 
his confidence. It all seems so easy, and one knows it must be 
go very difficult. When the gentleman in the dress-coat finally 
makes up his mind not to “ pop the question,” but to cover his 
betraying habit noir with his paletot, and bolt by the escalier 
de service, the climax of the humour of the situation is reached. 
fhe fun and the finish of this performance are not to be 


The conventional d 


surpassed. 

La Papillonne, the second part of the programme, is a 
comedy, by M. Sardou, which was produced several years ago 
at the Théatre Francais, with M. Got in the wildly impossible 
réle of Champignac, and Madame Madeleine Brohan in the 
¢ffective and humorous character of Camille. The piece is a 
tour de force of absurdity and cleverness, the situations and the 
“business” are broad farce, the dialogue is high comedy, and 
the whole suggests profound astonishment that an “adapta- 
tion” of La Papillonne to an English stage should ever have 
been attempted. The dreary nonsense which has resulted from 
“adapting” a farcical comedy, whose whole raison d’étre, 
together with every spark of its humour and touch of its 
amusing whimsicality, must necessarily vanish by the change of 
locality and nationality, is thoroughly to be appreciated only by 
those who have endured Butterfly Fever at the Criterion, and 
enjoyed La Papillonne in old times at the Frangais, and now at 
the Gaiety. It is the preposterousness of the plot, combined 
with the sparkle and the shrewdness of the dialogue; the re- 
duction to the absurd of the generally received notion of French 
conjugal relations, combined with the keen and home-truth- 
telling satire of the charming widow who sets things right 
between her niece and the husband seized with la papil- 
lonne, by the device of making him falsely true after a farcical 
fashion, that make the value, the meaning, and the wit of the 
piece; touch these, and down it goes, into a mere heap of rubbish. 
They are more than touched, they are mercilessly mauled, by an 
adapter who has not a gleam of humour, and whose notion of 
the appropriate had already been exemplified by the Bowdleri- 
sation of Marguerite Gauthier (la Dame auw Camélias) into a 
consumptive Constance, innocent of all save want of fortune, 
engaged to a young gentleman, without the consent of his papa ! 

Three of the actors now performing La Papillonne at the 
Gaiety are admirable in every respect. These are M. St. 
Germain, M. Landrol, and Madame Montalaud. The piece is 
badly put upon the stage, the furniture is equally gaudy and 
shabby, the scenery is poor, the properties are meagre to a 
degree; a mere wisp of paper flowers, which actually rattle in 
Camille’s hand while she is expatiating upon the freshness of 
the white lilacs at Christmas, does duty for the incriminating 
bouquet; and in these days of fine theatrical upholstery, a 
drawing-room mirror represented by a piece of stained canvas 
hung at the back of a battered frame can hardly be held to 
be up to the mark. The incongruity of the mise en scone 
is all the more noticeable, because the first scene consists 

of a dialogue between the upholsterer who has just been 
fitting up Madame de Champignac’s country house, and Fridolin, 
the silly young cousin (in love with her), who has been superin- 
tending the operation, and is now looking over the bill. His 
reflections on glancing at the total are decidedly misplaced. 
The part of Constance, the wife, left alone at the country 
house, which its owner has never seen, and at which he arrives 
im pursuit of a lady who has captivated him in the train, and 
turns out to be Camille, the young aunt of his wife, on her 
Way to visit her, is fairly acted, but no more; and the 
character is a subordinate, though necessary one. The 
Weight of the play rests on Camille; she has to explain the 





theory of that mysterious fever which attacks married 
men whose homes are too peaceful and their lives too 
comfortable, and which she calls la papillonne (this conceit 
is as good as the famous basket of peaches, a quinze sous, 
of Le Demi-monde, which is one of Delaunay’s triumphs) ; she 
has to talk the wisest wit and the wittiest wisdom of the world 
she lives in, to her niece; and to make fun of herself, which she 
does with inimitable liveliness and grace. She has to persuade 
Champignac that the lady he is pursuing is an Italian, 
married, and living close by; to blindfold him, and lead him 
about his own house; to involve him in a furious quarrel 
with her own lover, who has followed her from Paris, and 
whom he takes for the husband of the Italian; to make 
him make love blindfolded to his own wife, and reach 
the repentant stage through a long course of ridicule, fatigue, 
and hunger. One of the most amusing little bits in the 
play is the solicitude of Constance about her erring husband’s 
health; she fidgets when Camille keeps him out in the snow, 
and she is kept up to her part in the plot only on condition that 
his penitential fast be tempered with biscuits. It is eminently 
absurd, but it is wonderfully funny, and the perfectly sustained 
vivacity of the acting of Madame Montalaud, the fervid 
jealousy of M. Landrol, who carries a very suggestive cane, and 
never forgets it, the credulity of M. St. Germain, with his 
exquisitely comic timidity while he is blindfolded, his exhaus- 
tion, his feeble gratitude, his unspeakable relief when his 
poetical adventure ends in a good fire, a bouillon, dinner pre- 
sently, and his wife’s forgiveness, are as well done and as in- 
tensely amusing as anything that can be seen on any stage. 
Madame Montalaud’s acting is of the most finished excellence ; 
her countenance is full of life and expression, her laughter is 
deliciously real, she utters her pungent witticisms with the 
truest nuances of tone, her manners are perfection; her dress, 
until the last scene, when she comes on in white satin and silver, 
without sleeves, is graceful and elegant; in fact, there would be 
no fault to find with her, if she would only abstain from comb- 
ing her hair down into her very expressive eyes, and thereby 
making her face look as if it were all jaw and no forehead, and 
if she would dispense with dabs of red paint in herears. These 
recent monstrosities of stage fashion are very unpleasant. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Romanes says that the “exaggerations of which he 
complains, as used by the agitators” (against Vivisection), “ con- 
sist in a searching-out of the worst abuses of scientific method 
in foreign laboratories, and then presenting them as a type, 
more or less fair, of what goes on in our laboratories at home.” 
“Tt has, for instance,” he proceeds to say, “ been recently laid 
down in the Times as an ‘obvious truth’ that ‘ Vivisection is 
everywhere tue same;’ and from this premiss it was thought 
sound argument to fish out a hideous account of larding an 
animal with nails, and to present it as a case not unreasonably 
to be expected to occur in any physiological laboratory.” 

As I am the writer of the two letters in the J'imes which Mr. 
Romanes has strung together in this paragraph, permit me to 
remark that I should indeed have performed a remarkable feat in 
logic if, from the “ premiss” in my second letter, of April 22nd, 
I had managed to draw the conclusion in my first letter, of 
April18th! It was in the second that I observed that “ Vivisection 
always has been and must be the same thing, all the world over.” 
It was in the first that I referred to the story of Mantegazza 
larding, not “ an animal,” but scores of animals, “ con molto amore 
e pazienza.” Further, in quoting this “hideous” story, I ex- 
pressly said that if one human soul only had descended to the 
moral abyss of larding animals con amore, the pursuit which 
led him thither had done more injury to our race than physical 
science could ever repay. This was not very like pushing my 
“ premiss” to the conclusion that all English laboratories were 
probably busied with similar atrocities; and I think that 
Mr. Romanes must be charged with a little “exaggeration”’ 
on his own part, when he twisted and combined my letters, 
to make it appear I had done anything of the kind. But, 
Sir, if 1 had suggested that the very worst Continental 
cruelties might possibly go on in the very laboratory over which 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson and Mr. Romanes are the presiding 
spirits, should I have had no justification for such a suspicion ? 
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On the death of Claude Bernard, three years ago, both these 
two gentlemen affixed their names to the invitation published 
in the Times (March 20, 1878) for subscriptions to raise a statue 
to the memory of that illustrious tormentor, who, among his 
other exploits, baked seventeen dogs to death, in the stove of 
which he affords us a picture in his own book,—“ Lecons sur la 
Chaleur Animale,” p. 347. Can I believe that the same men 
genuinely abhor and renounce all such “ hideous ” experiments, 
while they do their best to hold up the perpetrators to the 
honour of mankind and the emulation of every student of 
physiology ? 

Before I conclude, kindly permit me to refer your readers to 
the important lecture by Dr. Althaus, reported in the British 
Medical Jowrnal of the current week. Dr. Althaus is senior 
physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, and this 
is the way in which so great an authority speaks with reference 
to those researches of Dr. Ferrier on the brains of monkeys 
which have been vaunted as among the chief triumphs of Vivi- 
section, and which, if of any ase at all, should have been of im- 
portant service in the particular maladies treated in Dr. 
Althaus’s hospital :— 

“ Our systematic hand-books of anatomy do not as yet supply that 

kind of knowledge which is so much required for a due appreciation 
of recent medical doctrines, and which has been gained, not so much 
by systematic slicings of brains and cords of healthy adults, as by the 
infinitely finer and most instructive dissections made for us by disease, 
and which have thrown an entirely new light on the facts of normal 
anatomy. This is a kind of vivisection which cannot be prohibited 
by Acts of Parliament, and which has led to far more reliable results 
than experimental physiology or pathology. It may be truly said 
that most of what is solid in the edifice of localisation of power in 
the brain and spinal cord has been contributed by clinical observa- 
tion and pathological anatomy; while in those points which have 
been chiefly studied experimentally, the greatest discrepancies con- 
tinue to exist amongst the best observers. Thus Professor Goltz, of 
Strasburg, one of the ablest physiologists of the present day, denies 
Dr. Ferrier’s doctrines on the brain in toto; while Munk, Eckhard, 
and Gliky are greatly at variance with Ferrier in important par- 
ticulars. Experimental pathology, of which such brilliant results 
were at one time expected, seems to have been singularly unpro- 
ductive in this special department. Vulpian, who is one of its chief 
apostles, accounts for this by the utter inability of the experimental 
pathologist to produce in animals maladies such as we see them in 
man. It is true that he may cause injuries or lesions, but he cannot 
make a disease; and, even where he seems to have succeeded in 
imitating one, the eventual results are disappointing.’’—British 
Medical Journal, June 4th, page 873. 
Thus, in the very department wherein Vivisection promised 
most, it has, in the opinion of so competent a judge as Dr. 
Althaus, failed most signally ; and all the sickening details in 
the “ Transactions” of the Royal Society for 1875, where five- 
and-twenty affectionate and intelligent animals, most nearly 
allied to man, were reduced, step by step, through days and 
weeks of misery, to imbecility and lingering death, have all 
gone for nothing! Goltz, who boasts that he has made a dog’s 
brain “like a lately-hoed potato-field,” and that “no one has 
succeeded in destroying the brain so extensively ” as himself, 
“denies Dr. Ferrier’s doctrines in toto !”’ 

Is our patience, Sir, to be absolutely inexhaustible with 
these torturers? Says not Dr. Leffingwell justly, “If pain 
could be represented by money, no Mining Company in the 
world would sanction further outlay for prospecting in such 
barren regions ?’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Victoria Street, S.W. Frances Powrer Conse, 

Hon. Sec. 8.P.A.V. 





[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—If I may be allowed a few lines in reply to your editorial 
note on my letter, I should like to observe that you are mis- 
taken in supposing that I would no more consent to endure one 
of Dr. Rutherford’s experiments, than I “would consent to 
crucifixion.”” You justly point to these experiments as “some 
of the most cruel [? severe] disclosed by the evidence of the 
Royal Commission ;” and supposing curari not to be an 
anesthetic, they are certainly more severe than anything in 
the way of vivisection which I have myself witnessed. But 
still, to compare them, in respect of pain, with crucifixion, 
seems to me an extravagant use of hyperbole. Even if we con- 
cede that curari is not an anwsthetic, I perfectly agree with 
Dr. Rutherford’s answer to the question whether, upon this 
supposition, his experiments would not have involved “ very 
great pain.” He said, “I do not think so; certainly not very 
great pain. I question if anything more than very trivial 
AID) Gs 6.5 It would be half an hour of pain, I should not 
gay very great.” (2,925 and 2,931.) Therefore, although I can- 
not occupy your space by going into the physiology of the sub- 





i 
ject, I may say that, so far as the question of pain ig 
cerned, apart from the knowledge I should have of the pee: - 
of the operation to life, I should not be unprepared “to PP 
one of these experiments for the end in view.” ButI shoul 
exceedingly object to undergoing the far greater amount of 
pain entailed by lingering for hours in the jaws of a pete 
trap, “for the end” of putting a shilling into a farmer's as, | 
—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce J. Romaygs 


[Dr. Rutherford’s opinion of the severity of his own experi. 
ments was so obviously the product of his own wish, and » 
contrary to the judgment of others, that we attach no import. 
ance to it. There is not a particle of evidence worth a stray 
for the suggestion that curari is, in any degree at all, ay 
aneesthetic, and assuredly M. Claude Bernard, who knew mony 
about it than most of our own physiologists, believed it to bg 
nothing of the kind. It was admitted by Dr. Rutherford that 
one of the dogs died under either the curari itself or the eight 
hours’ torture.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE REVISED VERSION IN CHURCHES, 

(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"} 
Sm,—Are you not a little peremptory in ruling that «jj 
the Revised Version be adopted for public reading in oy 
churches, it must receive formal authority,” in the very 
teeth of the fact that no formal authority can be quoted 
for the use of the (so-called) Authorised Version? Should 
we not rather, as many as are so minded, without wait 
ing for formal authority, avail ourselves at once of the 
absence of any ruling to the contrary, to familiarise our con 
gregations with the sound of the New Version? We wantto 
know, not only how much closer it comes ta the original—that 
can be ascertained in the study—but whether there is any 
material loss of the music of the old, familiar cadences; and 
this can hardly be determined without actual experience. There 
is danger, of course, of the ear resenting any change, however 
valuable for other purposes than sound the change may be; 
and at whatever time the change is made, this danger will, of 
necessity, be incurred. But will not the dangers be minimised 
if, here and there, congregations have at once the opportunity of 
hearing the new phrases ? 

I have so far used the Revised Version in my church daily 
from the first Sunday after its appearance, and shall probably 
continue the use, unless my Diocesan should forbid it. But, of 
all things, an appeal to the Bishops should be avoided. They 
cannot conveniently authorise what is uncertain in law, but 
they can tacitly allow the use of the Revised Version, just as 
they allow the use of hymns. And if the Clergy who wish to seb 
before their people the truest rendering of the original Scrip. 
tures will only do their part, not being hindered by authority, 
the Revised Version will, if found worthy, gradually take the 
place of the “ Authorised,” as the “ Authorised” gradually 
(and probably without formal authority) superseded the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

I say “probably without formal authority.” It is a signifi. 
cant fact, which Mr. Loftie records, that the first three or four 
editions of the (so-called) Authorised Version had not the line 
“ Appointed to be read in Churches” standing on the title 
page. Knowing, as we do, the unauthorised alterations which 
Kings’ printers have from time to time made in the Bible and 
Prayer-book, without formal authority, it is too much to assert 
that (the Authorities being known to be friendly) they could 
not have informally made this interpolation. A hint from 
the proper quarter that the King was in favour of the 
change would have been enough for the obsequious printers 
of the reign of James. ‘Lhe Bishop of London has confessed 
his uncertainty whence the authorisation should come, now. Let 
no hindrance be put by voluntary action of Bishops, or by extre 
judicial utterances of Lord Chancellors or Liberal editors, ™ 
the way of the Clergy ; and, without any formal authority, but 
by mere survival of the strongest, we may yet once again, iD the 
history of the English Church, see the general adoption of the 
best version of Holy Scripture.—Iam, Sir, &c., 

Penzance, June 6th. Puiie HEepGELAND 





“ APATIN” AND “’ALATIAN,” OR THE REVISED NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] : 
Srr,—I do not write on a question of scholarship; on that point 
Iam no authority. But it seems to me that the determinatios 
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oo Si ccetnen 
to do without notes or comments has been carried to a culpable 


and mischievous extreme, by the Translators of the Revised New 
Testament. : 

The two most important words in the New Testament are 
surely the noun ayany and the verb éyer7a». The translators 
appear to have felt themselves bound on every occasion to 
translate &yé7n “love,” and dyazdy “to love.” If notes 
and comments are absolutely forbidden, I fully grant that 
they could not help themselves. But think of the infinite loss 
such a prohibition incurs! 

’ Aven is the word chosen as the one word that expresses the 
character of the supreme object of the Christian’s worship. 
God is ’Ay#zz, and he that dwelleth in é@ya«n dwelleth in God, 
and Godin him. Now,I grant that no word except “love” 
would do as an equivalent for ¢yazz, when that word is used to 
describe a relation between man and the Author of his being ; and 
that the New-Testament description of that relation would be suf- 
ficient to restrict the meaning of the word “love,” in such cases. 
But when the word #yaz7 is spoken of to describe an affection 
binding human beings to one another, and we are told that this 
affection is the indwelling presence of God, it is unpardonable 
to use the word “ love” as its English equivalent, because that 
word is too vague, and includes few;, as well as evan, and may 
be taken to deify a passion which is not necessarily divine, but 
which may be either epnobling or degrading, and whose good or 
evil depends upon the persons who are loved, and the things 
they are loved for. It seems to me that in the Protestant 
Churches especially, where many people recognise no director 
but the Authorised Version, and are their own casuists, the in- 
discriminate use of this word “love” as the equivalent of éyazu, 
which has had a most demoralising effect already on Protestant 
Christendom, will be still more mischievous, through its exten- 
sion to the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

The duty of translators seems to me very simple. They 
should make a glossary explaining the exact meaning of certain 
words, according to the use made of them in the New Testament. 
The word &yzz7% might then be translated by “ mercy,” or be 
translated by “ loving-kindness” or “charity,” or by any 
other word which seemed fit; but it is so important a term that 
every word used for it should be printed in italics, and with an 
asterisk or letter referring the reader to the Greek word éyazy 
in the margin.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. Snow. 


THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—If the subscriptions to Mr. Carlyle’s Memorial have been 
slackened by the perusal of his “ Reminiscences,” as Mr. Roden 
Noel indirectly suggests to your readers, I do not think it is 
because the world has discovered that “ the hero trod upon the 
corns of many excellent people, whose relatives are still alive.” 
There are few men of whom that might not be said, whether a 
monument has been erected to them or not; and though, 
doubtless, it was especially true of Mr. Carlyle, I do not think 
any reader of the “ Reminiscences ’’ would discover it, if he did 
not know it before. What those feel who are disinclined to 
subscribe to the memorial, I suppose, is not that Carlyle had 
“a bitter humour,” but that he was disloyal to his own ideal 
in putting on record views and statements about others, some 
of whom had been kind to him, which could do no good, which 
were certain to give pain, and which were not always true. The 
Atheneewm of May 14th, for instance, shows him to have wrongly 
accused his namesake of taking advantage of their common 
name. They feel, probably, that this carelessness about truth 
in some cases, and want of loyalty to old friendship in others, 
is a kind of offence against what he himself taught, which 
changes their sense of its value. I think admirers of Carlyle 
might do good service in pointing out whatever is unjust in 
that feeling, but when they speak as if it were groundless, or as 
if genius were an excuse for what in other men we should think 
treacherous, they seem to me to weaken their cause, and to 
show that the book has done more harm than one hoped it 
could have done.—I am, Sir, &c., fe. Wy. 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF SALMON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—About thirty years ago I had to visit Castle Douglas and 
Newton-Stewart, and in the coffee-room of the principal inn in 
one of those towns, framed and suspended on the wall, was an 
old indenture of apprenticeship, with a clause inserted to the 


effect that the apprentice was not to be obliged to have salmon 
more than a stated number of times per week, say, two or three. 
I think this indenture is almost sure to be still in existence, as 
it was looked upon as a great curiosity at the time I speak of, 
and was well known to exist by many residents of the town.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Huddersfield Club, June 6th. 


(This is final.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


T. R. Wess. 








ART. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
WE must say a few more words upon one or two of the pictures 
in the large west gallery, though we have in our previous 
articles nearly exhausted its interest. To many of those who 
visit the Grosvenor, Mr. Watts will appear in a new character 
—as a landscape painter, that is—in his very beautiful picture 
of the “Carrara, seen from the top of the Leaning Tower 
at Pisa.” This is a very lovely picture of a mountain 
range, beautifully drawn, and coloured,—well, we can hardly 
use words too strong to characterise the infinite variety and 
beauty of the colouring. A curious problem is presented by 
this picture, or is rather suggested by it and its companions ia 
this exhibition, and that is,—in what lies the very well marked 
difference between this painting, and that of any other land- 
scape in the rooms? What is it, we mean, that gives this dis- 
tinct idea of poetical conception, which makes the realism of form 
so wholly a subordinate element in the picture ? Certainly itis no 
obscurity of detail, no mystery of light and shade, no extrava- 
gance of tint or form. ‘The mountains lie before the spectator 
in calm, sunny daylight; the atmosphere is exceptionally 
clear; the peaks carefully and distinctly drawn. And yet 
we doubt whether any visitor to the gallery could be quite 
so dull as to class this work with an ordinary landscape. 
There is, somehow, overshadowing it the same sort of 
feeling that we find when we look at a large land- 
scape by Rubens, or on one of Titian’s elaborate back- 
ground studies,—a sense of dignity and power, an utter absence 
of all common-place or trivial accidents, a subtlety of colouring 
and modelling which perhaps could only come from the hands of 
a great figure-painter. Of Mr. Watts’s other work in this gallery 
we do not intend to speak. It is all of it fine in places, but it is all 
comparatively unimportant. The portraits show him by no means 
at his best, and with the exception of the singularly beautiful 
study of Diana stooping from the clouds to kiss the sleeping 
Endymion, there is nothing which is quite worthy of being 
analysed by the painter’s admirers,—nothing, for instance, 
which is to be compared with the exquisite single figure of 
Psyche in this exhibition last year. If any one should be 
desirous of seeing two bad portraits by conscientious artists, 
let him or her look at Nos. 70 and 74, by Mr. John Collier and 
E. J. Poynter ; both of which show the painters quite at their 
worst, and in both the dresses of the sitters seem to have 
been most unfortunately chosen, and uupleasantly painted. 
With these may be classed for disagreeableness of impres- 
sion the two oval portraits of the Queen’s “ Maids of 
Honour,” painted by Mr. Hallé, “by command.” Mr. Hallé, 
of course, has no pretensions to the same skill as either 
of the artists we have mentioned, being little more than an 
amateur; but he might have avoided the peculiar garish 
quality of colour in these works, even if he could make them 
interesting in no other way. Mr. Hallé has several other 
works in the east gallery, of which the best is a “ Dance of 
Shepherdesses,”’ and the worst a portrait of “ Mr. Comyns Carr,” 
Mr. Cecil Lawson has a fine example of his monochromatic work 
in No. 78, entitled, ‘The Wet Moon, Battersea,” a picture of 
river and barges under a cloudy, moonlight sky. The picture is 
undeniably powerful in its way, though, as we have almost grown 
tired of suggesting, Mr. Lawson would do well to try to give a 
little colour in Nature; as it is, he might almost as well paint 
through a piece of smoked glass. Mr. Felix-Moscheles has a 
clever little picture, close to this, entitled, “The Minstrel of 
Algiers,” a Nubian showing his white teeth in a grin of 
pleasure, while he plays some outlandish kind of violin ; and the 
same artist has two fresh sketches in the vestibule, one of a 
woman’s head surrounded by a mass of wavy, yellow hair, and 





the other of a baby. All three of these works suffer, in our 
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opinion, from a certain deadness of colouring. Mrs. Spartali 
Stillman’s “ Among the Willows of Tuscany ” is a single-figure 
study, full of colour and patient work. It will recommend 
itself to the admirers of the school of which Mr. Madox 
Brown is the head. What are we to say of the large 
picture by Mr. Matthew Hall, called “ Les Trois Princesses ?” 
It cannot be called a pleasant work of art in any way, and 
yet it is well painted in places, and has evidently had a 
great deal of care bestowed upon it. The three Princesses 
are sitting, or rather half-sitting, half-crouching, in a sort 
of garden-orchard, in the middle of a huge bed of daffo- 
dils and narcissus; in the background is a medizval castle, 
with a young knight riding away to the war. Perhaps this is 
an imaginative picture; we say perhaps, because it seems to us 
to be neither imaginative nor realistic, but tumbles somehow 
between the two. The colours employed are not exactly in- 
harmonious, but they are very insistent, like the voice of 
a street lecturer, and there is a curious absence of feel- 
ing in the expression of the Princesses. The whole work, 
indeed, seems to be out of tone, and though it has elements 
of beauty, they are so scattered and so confused with 
bits of absolute ugliness as to be of little worth. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mr. S. Matthew Hale is probably a 
young painter, and it cannot be denied that in this picture he 
has challenged many very great difficulties. Underneath this 
is a little child’s portrait, by Sir Frederick Leighton—so, at 
least, we should have thought—but as it is called “ Mrs. Algernon 
Sartoris ’’ in the catalogue, we suppose we must believe it to 
be the picture of a grown-up woman. It is excessively pretty, 
and far fresher and more life-like than the President’s work has 
been of late, but it certainly does not look as if the original 
could be more than fourteen. ‘Two well-drawn studies by 
Legros are next to this, of which the “Old Wood-burner ” is 
the best, the drawing of his bent arm and hand being especially 
good. 

If we now turn to the east gallery, we find it to be, on the 
whole, very inferior in merit. Mr. H. Cook has a pleasant little 
picture of “ Noon’ at Venice.” Mr. Fairfax Murray sends a 
very dignified and well-painted portrait of “ Michael Darays, 
Hungarian violinist.” Miss Pickering sends a cheerful picture, 
entitled, “The Angel of Death!” in which the draperies are 
very carefully studied, but the colour is abominable; and Mr. 
Morris, A.R.A., sends a fine effect of cloud and sunshine on a 
flat landscape, which he calls “ Breezy England.” All the above 
pictures hang close together at the entrance to the gallery. 
Mr. J. H. Heyermans’s “ Day of Anxiety’ should be noticed, 
for the very good painting of atmosphere in the cottage 
interior. It is almost like a De Hooghe in its truth. 
As in an old Dutch picture, we seem to look through 
plane after plane of light and shadow, till we come to the 
cottage window in the background. ‘The figures of the old 
woman and the sick child are carefully painted, but rather de- 
void of interest,—but all the details of furniture are first-rate. 
The colour is poor, but not offensive. Mr. Napier Hemy’s 
large picture of “ Oporto” is one of the most important works 
in this room, and shows the artist in somewhat a new light. It 
is, briefly speaking, an impossible subject of which to make a 
picture,—long, high banks of houses, rising tier above tier, 
with a narrow strip of water, crowded with boats in the fore- 
ground. This is, as a panoramic view, one of the best we have 
ever seen; but it is not a picture to which one can attach any 
interest, except that of fidelity to the place. It has been, we 
imagine, sketched hastily, and then finished from a photograph. 
In fact, if Mr. Hemy had sent a photograph and painted some- 
thing else, he would have done more “ wisely,” and not less 
** well.” 

A little picture above this, of white “ Azaleas,” should be 
noticed. It has an amount of style rare in English flower 
paintings, and is by Mrs. M. D. Mitchell. And there is a 
little landscape, called “ Evening” (111), by Mr. R. C. Minor, 
which also deserves a moment’s attention, from the breadth 
with which it is painted. Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s two studies of 
single figures, entitled, “The Path Through the Wood” and 
“September,” are good, but hardly so good as usual. There is 
all the strength and beauty of lusty womanhood which we are 
accustomed to see in this artist’s work, but there is a little coarse- 
ness, which is by no means either usual or necessary. Both of 
these are rich in colour. It is difficult to know whether it be wisest 
to notice or omit Mr. Whistler’s work, either proceeding seeming 





to irritate this artist ; but we cannot be far wrong in saying that | 


eo 
he sends a portrait to this gallery (118) of Miss Alexander 
and that it represents a young lady standing in front of . 
folding-screen. Of the merits and demerits of this work of art 
we must leave our readers to judge; it is, fortunately, a subject 
on which there can be but little difference of opinion. Under. 
neath this is a wonderful piece of still-life painting of the old. 
fashioned kind, by Mr. W. J. Muckley. It represents chiefly 
“Oranges.” Mr. H. Moore’s example of “ Kilbrennan Sound— 
Sunset,” is a bad specimen of a good man; the colour ig harsh 
throughout, and the general effect chalky, and without delicacy, 
Two fanciful pictures by Mr. Walter Crane (120), (133), deserve 
considerable attention for their inventiveness, and a certain 
air of poetry which clings to them. The figures in each 
are the worst part, especially when the artist attempts— 
as he will attempt, despite all warning—to draw the 
nude. That is the one thing which cannot be painted ont 
of the inner consciousness. The one picture in the east 
gallery of real genius is, perhaps, the only one which ig 
genuinely and indubitably unpleasant to look upon. This jg 
the portrait of Miss Galloway, by Mr. E. J. Gregory. Itrepre. 
sents a large, fair girl, in a white-satin evening dress. It is hard 
to say what gives the work the flavour of coarseness and 
violence which it, no doubt, has. Something, no doubt, is due 
to its exaggerated size, which must be, we think, rather more, 
than less, that of life; something, perhaps, to the crude 
strength with which the artist has attacked the face, and 
the unsparing, or at all events unsoftening, delineation of 
the features; something, perhaps, to the rather over-sump- 
tuousness of gown, and chair, and fan, all of which are 
dashed, as it were, in the spectator’s face. | Whether 
it be for any or all of these reasons, or for some other lesg 
perceptible cause, it is certain that the portrait produces,. 
at first sight, a painful impression. That this disappears 
quickly is quite true. The picture is a wonderful one, were it 
for one quality alone,—its strength. To say that it is superior 
to the other portraits in the Gallery, with the single exception 
of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Professor Owen,” is not putting the 
case sufficiently clearly. It is superior to them almost in the 
same way that a man is superior to his likeness,—it has almost 
the quality of life. Hang it up by the side of this any of the other 
portraits here, and you will see at once the difference between 
a “living dog” and a “dead lion.” Mr. Gregory is, as it weres. 
the “ dog.” He does not care what he paints, or how he paints, 
or what you think of it; and the result is naturally almost an 
insult to the looker-on; but,—the “stuff” is there. Insolent, 
eccentric, and violent, genius stripped of every attractive quality, 
and apparently almost despised by its possessor, but genius 
still,— 

P ‘* Even the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 

After this, there is little else of great value here. Mr. Herko- 
mer’s large Welsh landscape is a magnificent piece of scene- 
painting, but nothing more. Mr. Frank Holl’s “ Viscount 
Holmesdale” is a fair example. Mr. Weguelin’s “ Romar 
Acrobat” shows this young painter improving very greatly in 
technical skill and in colour, and copying a mixture of Poynter 
and Tadema with considerable success. Mr. Lockhart’s picture 
of “ The Cid and the Five Moorish Kings” is elaborate furni- 
ture work, not of the highest quality. Sir Noel Paton’s picture 
of “ The Adversary ” (which is a polite way of saying the Devil} 
is a fine conception, carried out in an unpleasant sort of reddish 
monochrome. The one thoroughly good drawing in the vesti~ 
bule is by Mr. J. M. Nicholson, and represents part of “ Douglas 
Harbour.” This is really a beautiful bit of ship-drawing, and’ 
is fine in colour. 








BOOKS. 


———<——— 
TALLEYRAND AT VIENNA.* 


Tue letters included in these two volumes—translated into very 
lucid and vigorous English—provide most interesting reading ; 
but it is to the historian, and not to the biographer. They 
were extracted by M. Pallain from the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and enriched by him with a preface and notes, 
sometimes only explanatory, but often of curious interest, 
and they are confined to Prince Talleyrand’s negotiations iv 
the European Congress of 1814-15 at Vienna. They are 





* Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. By M. G. Pallain. Translated from the 
French. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 
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sok pert of the long-expected Talleyrand memoirs, they 
throw no light upon his career, not even upon the method 
by which he contrived to master Louis XVIIL, who hated and 
dreaded him, and very little indeed upon his personal character. 
They show, indeed, that he was ungrateful to Napoleon, but 
the extent of the ingratitude cannot be judged till we know 
more accurately whether the Prince owed everything to Napo- 
Jeon, or—which was unquestionably his own view—whether 
Napoleon owed very much more to him. What they do throw 
light upon is Prince Talleyrand’s extraordinary skill as a diplo- 
matist, a skill as unusual in kind as in degree. He had, of 
course, auy quantity of finesse, but he had also a power of im- 
pressing himself heavily upon other diplomatists, of breaking 
their position, as it were, with a few words. We must be 
pardoned for a rather long extract, which will com- 
pletely illustrate this, and is, besides, a singularly in- 
teresting contribution to secret history. 1t must be remem- 
bered that Talleyrand arrived at Vienna the representative of a 
thoroughly beaten Power, with a small and dispirited army, with 
300,000 enemies recently encamped upon French soil, and with a 
new government, already exceedingly unpopular. Against him was 
all Europe, except Spain, banded in an active, though not cor- 
dial, alliance, cemented by recent victory. It was intended at 
first to exclude France from the negotiations, and though this 
intention, after being reduced to writing, was abandoned, no 
device was omitted to compel her Minister-Ambassador to re- 
member that he was ouly admitted on sufferance. France was 
not to be the Fifth Great Power. Talleyrand felt that, to give 
him foothold, it was necessary, first of all, to defeat this pre- 
tension. He found, at the first interview, the Ministers of the 
four Powers arrived before him, and desirous to humiliate him- 
self and the Spanish Envoy, M. de Labrador :— 


““T was at the house of M. de Metternich before two o’clock, and 
found that the Ministers of the four Courts had already met, and 
were sitting at a long table. At one end was Lord Castlereagh, who 
seemed to be presiding; at the other end was a man whom M. de 
Metternich presented to me as ‘ holding the pen’ in their conference. 
This was M. Gentz. A seat had been left vacant between Lord 
Castlereagh and M. de Metternich; this I took. I asked why I only 
of all your Majesty’s Embassy had been sammoned, and my question 
led to the following dialogue :—‘ It was wished that none but the 
Secretaries of State should meet at the preliminary conferences.’ 
‘M. de Labrador is not one, and yet he issummoned.’ ‘True, but the 
Spanish Secretary is not at Vienna.’ ‘ But, beside Prince Harden- 
berg, I see M. de Humboldt, who is not a Secretary of State.’ 
‘That is an exception, rendered necessary by the infirmity from 
which, as you know, Prince Hardenberg suffers.’ ‘ If only infirmities 
were in question, each might have his own, and an equal right to 
make use of them.’ They then seemed inclined to admit that each 
Secretary of State might bring one of the Plenipotentiaries his col- 
leagues, and so I thought it useless to insist any further, for the 
‘The object of to-day’s conference,’ said Lord 
Castlereagh to me, ‘is to make you acquainted with what the four 
Courts have done since we have been here.’ Addressing M. de 
Metternich, he said, ‘ You have the protocol.’ M.de Metternich then 
handed me a paper signed by him, Count Nesselrode, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and Prince Hardenberg. In this document the word ‘allies’ 
occurred in every paragraph. I pointed out the word, and said that 
the use of it placed me under the necessity of asking where we were, 
whether we were still at Chaumont or at Laon, whether peace had 
not been made, whether there was any quarrel, and with whom. I 
was answered by all, that they did not attribute a sense contrary to 
the state of our actual relations to the word ‘allies,’ and that they 
had only employed it for brevity’s sake. On which I impressed upon 
them that, however valuable brevity might be, it ought not to be 
purchased at the expense of accuracy. The tenour of the protocol 
was a tissue of metaphysical arguments intended to enforce preten- 
sions which were supported by treaties unknown to us. To discuss 
those reasonings and pretensions would have been to embark upon an 
ocean of disputes: I felt that it was necessary to repel the whole by 
one peremptory argument; soI read several paragraphs, and said, 
‘I do not understand.’ Then I read the same paragraphs through, 
very carefully, a second time, with the air of earnestly striving to 
penetrate the meaning of a thing, and said, ‘I do not understand any 
the more.’ Iadded,—‘I hold to two dates between which there is 
nothing; that of May 31st, on which the formation of the Congress 
was stipulated, and that of October 1st, on which it ought to meet. 
All that has been done in the interval is foreign to me, and does not 
exist for me.’ The answer of the Plenipotentiaries was that they 
cared go little for the paper in question, that they asked nothing 
better than to withdraw it; upon which M. de Labrador observed 
that, nevertheless, they had signed it. They took it back, M. de 
Metternich laid it aside, and there was no more about it.” 


The four Powers then suggested a plan under which they would 
have retained the whole initiative, with the nominal adhesion 
of France and Spain, who would, however, have been out- 
numbered on every question. Prince Talleyrand, in an official 
note, boldly called the plan a “ usurpation,” and it was aban- 
doned. The Powers met as equals, and then Talleyrand set 
himself to his serious work. This was first of all to obtain the 





adhesion of all the Powers to “ public law,” as the rule under 
which Congress must work, and this he did in a scene which is 
in the highest degree dramatic :— 

“I stated that I consented to the adoption of the scheme, but on 
the condition that at the place where it was said that the formal 
opening of the Congress was to be adjourned to November Ist, there 
should be added, ‘ And shall then be conducted in conformity with 
the principles of public law.’ At these words, a tumult of which it 
is difficult to form an idea arose. Prince Hardenberg, standing up, 
with his clenched hands on the table in an almost threatening atti- 
tude, and shouting, as those who are afflicted with deafness so often 
do, said, in stuttering agitation, ‘No, sir, “ public law” is a useless 
phrase. Why say that we shall act according to public law? That 
is a matter of course.’ I replied, ‘If it be a matter of course, it can 
do no harm to specify it.’ M. Humboldt exclaimed, ‘What has 
public law to do here?” ‘ This,’ I answered, ‘ that it sends you here.’ 
Lord Castlereagh, taking me aside, asked me whether, if this point 
should be settled according to my wishes, I would afterwards be 
more accommodating. I asked him, in my turn, what, if I were 
accommodating, I might hope he would do in the affair of Naples. 
He promised to second me with all his influence. ‘I will speak of it,’ 
said he, ‘to Metternich; I have a right to have an opinion upon this 
matter.’ ‘You give me your word of honour to that?’ said I. He 
answered, ‘I do.’ ‘ And I give you mine that I shall not be difficult, 
except where the principles which I could not abandon are con- 
cerned.’ Meanwhile, M. de Gentz, having drawn near to M. de 
Metternich, represented to him that it was impossible to avoid the 
mention of public law in a document of the nature of the one in 
question. Count Metternich had previously proposed to put the 
matter to the vote, thus betraying the use which they would have 
made of the power that they had wanted to secure to themselves, if 
their first plan had been accepted. They ended by consenting to the 
admission which I demanded.” 

The second point was to have Legitimacy acknowledged as the 
central idea of the Congress, and the third to “ save Saxony,” the 
latter object being, strange as it may seem, the pivot round 
which the whole Congress and the whole fate of Europe turned. 

Whether Talleyrand believed in any degree in the idea of 
Legitimacy must remain doubtful till his memoirs appear. All 
we know from these volumes is that he urged on Louis XVIII. 
the necessity of being “ constitutional,” and obeying the Cham- 
ber, with unsparing plainness of language. Our own impression 
of his history is that he did not believe the dogma, that he was 
from first to last a cynic, penetrated through and through with 
the aristocratic contempt for monarchs and for maltitudes, with 
a secret reverence for England, and with a special, secret con- 
tempt for Legitimacy, whose natural advocate, Metternich, he 
thought a frivolous and vacillating fool (itis most comic to com- 
pare Talleyrand on Metternich in these letters with Metternich 
on Metternich in his Memoirs); but the principle was just then 
all-important for France. First, it gave her a defined boundary, 
that of Louis XVI. Next, it gave her a Government with a 
principle. Then it secured the adhesion of Spain, in which the 
Government was that of the restored Bourbons; and finally, it 
would secure Southern Italy to the same House. It was, more- 
over, acceptable to Austria, where the Emperor always hoped 
that the Holy Roman Empire might revive; and to England, 
where George IV., as we know from recent memoirs, was 
thinking of Hanover as muchas of England. And finally, it 
gave a sort of foothold to the grand question whether Saxony 
should be absorbed or not. 

It was round Saxony everything revolved, for the matter 
stood in this wise. The Emperor Alexander was resolved not 
to go home without “ material ailvantages” visible to his sub- 
jects, and demanded at first the frontier of the Vistula, and 
even Old Prussia, while offering Prussia the whole of Saxony, 
which would give her a compact territory, and one easily 
governed from Berlin. Russia and Prussia therefore pulled to- 
gether, and with them at first was Austria and England, whose 
Minister, Castlereagh, forwarded to the Czar his consent in 
writing; his object being, in Talleyrand’s belief, to cement 
a Prussian-English alliance which would hold Russia in 
check. Talleyrand stood, therefore, alone in fixed hostility 
to the project, upon three separate but converging cal- 
culations. First, he was certain that Eugland was a great 
Power, and Prussia a dangerous one, and he wanted an 
alliance of England, France, and Austria, with Spain in the 
rear; second, he had all the dislike natural to a Frenchman to 
hand over Poland to Russia; and, thirdly, he had a fear of 
Prussia, which induced him to desire that, as Prussia must be 
aggrandised in reward for her services, she should receive a 
patchy territory separated from her by Hanover, and most of it 
lying within easy grip of France. He therefore set himself to 
break up the coalition which hemmed in France, and he so 
completely succeeded that in January, 1815, a secret Treaty 
of alliance between Austria, France, and England, to 
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resist—if necessary by force—the ambition of Russia 
and Prussia, was formally signed. This secret Treaty, 
which gravely affected the fate of Europe, was Talley- 
rand’s own work. He pointed out to Austria that if Saxony 
were ceded she would never be safe, for that the Power which 
held both Saxony and Silesia could overrun Bohemia in a few 
weeks,—a prediction singularly verified by events. He talked 
over and eventually won Lord Castlereagh, who was under 
secret pressure from London, where George IV. thought 
Saxony and Hanover bound together, each being claimed under 
the “Legitimate” idea, and where the German Princes 
were making furious representations; and he at last, aided by 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, succeeded in making a com- 
promise. Alexander remained content with half the Duchy of 
Warsaw, Prussia accepted half. Saxony and the scattered terri- 
tories west of Hanover, and Talleyrand liberated France from 
her intended isolation. 

He felt his triumph extremely, and there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who reads this correspondence attentively 
that he displayed very great ability; but prescience in politics 
is not given even to Talleyrands. There can be little question 
that his success helped to produce the disaster of 1870. Had 
Prussia been made a compact Power by the absorption of Saxony, 
whose independence was justly forfeited by her unpatriotic 
adhesion to Napoleon, she might have sought aggrandisement 
in neighbouring territories, in Poland and Bohemia, which she 
had conquered before, and which in 1866 King William could 
hardly be persuaded to give up. Receiving half Saxony and a 
heap of scattered Rhenish provinces, she became just strong 
enough to be conscious of annoyance and resolute to push her- 
self in an unbroken mass to the Rhine, a project accomplished 
in 1866, after which the precise danger which Louis XVIII. 
and his Minister had foreseen occurred,—France and Prussia 
quarrelled, and France was invaded by Prussia, at the head of 
Germany. Talleyrand was working, in fact, unconsciously, to 
compel Prussia to grow to the west instead of to the south, and 
preparing the future defeat. He, however, succeeded in keeping 
France safe for fifty years, and he had one justification for his 
view which Englishmen never remember. It never occurred to 
him or any other Continental politician that England would 
give up Hanover, not only without a stroke, but without an 
hour’s regret that it should be given up. With Hanover in 
English hands, the grand advance of Prussia would have been 
impossible. 





THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS.* 


TueERE is plenty of power, passion, egotism, and licence in these 
poems, which leave a rather unpleasant impression, though one 
of considerable literary force. They are written with a freedom 
and buoyancy which might have promised a larger harvest than 
this of poetic fruit, for the author tells us frankly in his preface 
that these are the productions of the epoch of youth, from the 
mind of which he has now for ever separated himself. If that be 
80, we wonder that the volume of remainsis sosmall. We should 
have thought, from the freshness and vigour of the verse, that 
there would have been richer memorials than these of a 
youth which must have had in it plenty of vividness, 
as well as plenty of power to translate that vividness into 
words. The weakness of the volume is represented by the 
Frontispiece, of which the author is, we suppose, proud, 
for he insists on telling his readers in the title-page that 
it is, as it were, part and parcel of the essence of the volume: 
“The Love Sonnets of Proteus, with Frontispiece by the 
Author,” it is called; and of course we turn at once to “the 
Frontispiece by the Author,” and find a dismal little wood- 
cut of a graveyard in a storm of slanting rain, with a 
grave-stone in the foreground, on which is inscribed, “ Hic 
jacet amor ewternus.” From this a rueful-looking figure in 
achimney-pot hat and a heavy great-coat,with the collar carefully 
turned up to protect his neck, is turning away. How “amor 
zeternus ”’ comes to be buried, there is nothing in the book to in- 
form us. If it is really “ amor wternus,” one would suppose that it 
has been buried alive,which is a very discouraging and disturbing 
idea, and one that reflects a very uncomfortable light on the pro- 
ceedings of the gentleman in the chimney-pot hat and heavy 
great-coat. If the love entombed has not been buried alive, 
then we must complain of the false inscription on the stone, for 
which the author, and the author only, is, we suppose from his 
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title-page, responsible. In either case, the frontispiece ig Deither 
charming nor enlightening. It can hardly be meant to conye 
that an undying love is buried in this volume, because not onl 
is “ burial” of any sort a very bad name for the sign of what is 
living still, and likely to live, but the word “ Proteus,” ag well 
as the short preface, are apparently express declarations that 
the love or loves of this volume are no longer living. Yet 
assuming this to be so, why is the word “ eternal ” applied at 
all to the love here buried? Does it mean that the Faith ina 
love that is capable of eternal existence is here buried ? That 
might suit the contents of the book better, but suits the inscrip. 
tion very badly. However, whatever the frontispiece means, one 
thing is certain,—that it is anything but an ornament to the 
book, and is much more suggestive of weakness than anything 
else in it. For though we do not like the flavour of many of 
these sonnets,—especially the unbridled passion and _ gelf. 
importance which many of them express,—no one can deny 
that there is a considerable trace of genius in them, and a 
freedom of expression worthy of a writer of less morbid self. 
consciousness. The egotism and vanity, however, which the 
frontispiece seems to express are not invisible in the poems them. 
selves, though in the poems they may be often forgotten in the 
strength and felicity of the language. These two sonnets, for 
instance, appear to express the leading passion of the author 
with admirable vivacity and force :— 


“On Reapinc THE Memoirs or M. D’ArtaGnan, 
‘‘ Why was I born in this degenerate age ? 
Or, rather, why, a thousand times, with sonl 
Of such degenerate stuff that a mute rage 
Is all its reason, tears the only toll 
It takes on life, and impotence its goal ? 
Why was I born to this sad heritage 
Of fierce desires which cannot fate control, 
Of idle hopes life never can assuage ? 
Why was I born thus weak ?—Oh, to have been 
A merry fool, at jest with destiny ; 
A free hand ready, and a heart as free ; 
A rufiler in the camps of Mazarin. 
Oh, for the honest soul of D’ Artagnan, 
Twice happy knave, a Gascon and a man!” 
“He 1s Not A Poet. 
I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 
I have no natural love of the ‘ chaste muse.’ 
If aught be worth the doing, I would do it ; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 
I care not for their laurels, but would choose 
On the world’s field to fight or fall or run. 
My soul’s ambition will not take excuse 
To play the dial rather than the sun. 
The faith I held I hold, as when a boy 
I left my books for cricket-bat and gun. 
The tales of poets are but scholars’ themes. 
In my hot youth I held it that a man 
With heart to dare and stomach to enjoy 
Had better work to his hand in any plan 
Of any folly, so the thing were done, 
Than in the noblest dreaming of mere dreams.” 
That wish to have been a “ruffler in the camps of Mazarin,”— 
“twice-happy knave, a Gascon and a man,”’—and the contempt 
for mere poetry which a man who has so much of the poet in 
him expresses, are both characteristic first of the rather gasconad- 
ing confusion between the poorest passion and “ amor aternus,” 
contained in this book, and next of the genuine sympathy with 
action, as superior to thought, which the volume also illustrates. 
Here is the Gascon spirit again, in this :— 
“THe Two HIGHWAYMEN. 
“T long have had a quarrel set with Time, 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 
I never yet could see the sun go down 
But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 
The leaves fall in the wind without a tear 
Over the dying summer. I have known 
No truce with Time nor, Time’s accomplice, Death. 
The fair world is the witness of a crime 
Repeated every hour. For life and breath 
Are sweet to all who live; and bitterly 
The voices of these robbers of the heath 
Sound in each ear and chill the passer-by. 
—What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time ? 
What have we done to Death that we must die ?” 
But the spirit of the man of action is in this fine sonnet, “On 
the Shortness of Time :”— 
“Tf I could live without the thought of death, 
Forgetful of Time’s waste, thy soul’s decay, 
I would not ask for other joy than breath, 
With light and sound of birds and the sun’s ray. 
I could sit on untroubled day by day 
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Watching the grass grow, and the wild flowers range 
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pes pee 
From blue to yellow and from red to grey 
In natural sequence as the seasons change. 
T could afford to wait, but for the hurt 
Of this dull tick of time which chides my ear. 
But now I dare not sit with loins ungirt 
And staff unlifted, for death stands too near. 
I must be up and doing—ay, each minute. 
The grave gives time for rest when we are in it.” 


There could hardly be a finer expression of the true impatience 
of the man of action than the line, “ but for the hurt of this 
dull tick of time which chides my ear,” a line which has some- 
thing even of an almost Shakespearian ring about it. 

There are a few sonnets, and very fine oues, which show nothing 
put delineating or reflective power. Such is the noble sonnet we 
quoted a few weeks ago descriptive of the Bedouin Arab. Such, 
too, is the following more reflective sonnet :— 


“LAUGHTER AND DEATH. 
«“ There is no laughter in the natural world 
Of beast or fish or bird, though no sad doubt 
Of their futurity to them unfurled 
Has dared to check the mirth-compelling shout. 
The lion roars his solemn thunder out 
To the sleeping woods. The eagle screams her cry. 
Even the lark must strain a serious throat 
To hurl his blest defiance at the sky. 
Fear, anger, jealousy have found a voice. 
Love’s pain or rapture the brute bosoms swell. 
Nature has symbols for her nobler joys, 
Her nobler sorrows. Who had dared foretell 
That only man, by some sad mockery, 
Should learn to laugh who learns that he must die ?” 
Of course, the real explanation is, that it is the larger range 
of man’s experience which gives rise to that sense of humour 
expressed by laughter. It is true, of course, that laughter is 
frequently excited by the most petty contrasts between expecta- 
tion and reality; but then, this sense of contrast, even in petty 
instances, could only be so keen as it is in beings wakened up 
by the deeper contrasts of a larger life. The great humour- 
ists of all ages have always been those on whom the gloom of 
life has had the deepest hold,—men like Moliére, Swift, Lamb. 
Perhaps, however, the finest of these sonnets is, after all, one of 
the semi-reproachful love sonnets, a sonnet which seems to us 
nearly perfect in the beauty and depth of its closing line :— 
“T think there never was a dearer woman, 
A better, kinder, truer than you were, 
A gentler spirit more divinely human 
Than yours with your sweet melancholy air 
Of tender gaiety, which seemed like care, 
And in your voice a sob as of distress 
At the world’s ways, its sin and its despair, 
Being yourself all strange to wickedness. 
Now you are neither geutle, kind, nor good, 
And you have sorrows of your own to grieve, 
And in your mirth compassion has no mood ; 
You wear no more your heart upon your sleeve, 
And if your voice still sobs ’tis with a sense 
Of sorrow’s power, grief’s wealth, experience.” 
On the whole, it is certain that these sonnets are the sonnets of 
aman of genius, though a man of genius whose egotisms and 
self-will have lent a boastful element to his poetry, and dis- 
turbed to a considerable extent the serenity, and narrowed, 
perhaps, more than it has widened, the scope, even of his 
observation and his experience. 





MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S LIFE OF GEORGE IV.* 
Mr. Percy FirzGEerap is a well-known bookmaker, and in so 
calling him we have no intention of using the word “ bookmaker” 
in any depreciatory sense. In an age when readers include men 
and women of all classes and all degrees of culture, there is a 
demand, which is quite legitimate and healthy, not only for works 
of original thought or research, but for works of simpleindustry,— 
compilations that bring together a mass of material which, 
though existing beforehand in a literary form, is practically 
inaccessible as a whole to the general reader, who likes to have 
his study made easy for him. It is Mr. Fitzgerald’s habit to 
make reading not only easy, but exceedingly pleasant and 
amusing ; for his favourite sphere is biography, which is always 
popular, and his subjects are chosen from among the men 
whose stories can be told in that anecdotal manner which 
charms all readers alike. Some of us may revel in analysis, 
some may have a passion for polemical logic, and some for 
highly decorated rhetor‘c; but a good story appeals to all of us, 
and as a collector of good stories, Mr. Fitzgerald takes high 
rank in the world of letters. 





* The Lif: of George the Fourth. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
London; T.nsley b: others. 





This Life of George IV., including, as we learn from the title- 
page, “his letters and opinions, with a view of the men, 
manners, and politics of his reign,” is one of the bulkiest of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s works, but not, we are inclined to think, one 
of his best. Perhaps what seems to us his comparative want 
of success is due to the fact that this is a more ambitious 
attempt than is usual with him. Mr. Fitzgerald’s best work 
has been in biography, pure and simple, but here he endeavours 
to unite the functions of the biographer and the historian; and 
in this he fails, as greater writers than he have failed before 
him; the history in his book confusing and breaking up the 
biography, and the biography narrowing and dwarfing the 
history. Then, too, Mr. Fitzgerald, like all of us, has the 
defects of his virtues. From the scandalmonger’s point of 
view, no subject could possibly be better than the life of the 
most profligate of English monarchs, the fame of whose 
coats, snuff-boxes, and elegances of “ deportment” was 
overshadowed only by the notoriety of his illicit amours, 
disgusting drinking-bouts, and miscellaneous blackguardisms ; 
but to do full justice to so unsavoury a theme demands a cer- 
tain amount of unscrupulousness, not to say vulgarity, in which 
Mr. Fitzgerald is entirely deficient. An elaborate Life of 
George IV., which gives a fair general idea of the man, and 
which can be fearlessly placed in the hands of any young girl 
who has advanced beyond the “ bread-and-butter” stage of de- 
velopment, may be fairly praised as a triumph of ingenuity 
and good taste; but it necessarily lacks not only piquancy, 
which we could, perhaps, do without, but that perfect vraisem- 
blance which is more indispensable ; and the book is likely to be 
regarded as somewhat disappointing, by the lover of biography, 
the lover of history, and the lover of scandal. 

In spite, however, of these defects of construction, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s work contains much that is amusing and interesting ; 
and though there is little or nothing in it that will be new to 
students of Walpole, Greville, Gronow, and other chroniclers 
of the period with which it deals, it brings the cream of 
their narratives into convenient compass, and will certainly 
be in request among the circulating-library readers for whom it 
has probably been written. Perhaps the best portions of the 
book are those devoted to the childhood of the young prince, 
to his secret marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, to the Regency 
Bill, and to the unfortunate events consequent upon his second 
marriage to the Princess Caroline; while some of the chapters, 
which may be described as padding, are full of pleasant charac- 
terisation and entertaining anecdote. The education and 
general training of the young prince and his brothers were 
eminently adapted to produce profligates who should add to 
other vices the vice of hypocrisy. The sons of George III. had 
not noble natures, but had they been subjected in youth to more 
genial influences, the probabilities are that they would have led 
less ignoble lives. A mechanical system of restraint and 
repression for their own sake is the worst possible pre- 
paration for the inevitable day of enfranchisement, and the 
longer that day is delayed, the more irresistible becomes the out- 
burst of unnaturally pent-up self-will. This, however, is not 
all. Deception in some form or other is the favourite, because 
often the only effectual, weapon of the weak ; and there can be 
little doubt. that the habit of habitual lying, which rendered 
George LV. so eminently difficult a person to deal with, was 
contracted in those early days of bondage, when a lie was found 
so useful to effect or to conceal a transient escape into an 
atmosphere of freedom. Candid enough in some matters, he 
did not shrink from confessing this flaw in his character, 
During the period of the Regency, he consulted Lady Spencer 
as to the choice of a governess for his daughter, and in the 
course of conversation said,—‘* Above all, I must teach her to 
tell the truth,” adding this remarkable explanatory declaration, 
“ You know that I don’t speak the truth, and my brothers don’t, 
and I find it a great defect, from which I would have my daughter 
free. We have been brought up badly, the Queen having 
taught us to equivocate.” ‘There is a certain frank simplicity 
and even magnanimity of a kind in this confession, and 
in other authentic utterances of George IV., which dis- 
credit the theory that he was by nature an irredeemable 
scoundrel; or, as Thackeray, in his unscrupulously merciless 
lecture, tried to persuade the world, a scoundrel and a fool in 
one. There can be little doubt that he was intellectually 
superior to his father, even in his father’s day of mental health ; 
and there were in his moral nature seeds of gentleness and 
generosity, which in a kindly soil might have germinated and 
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fructified, had they not been overpowered by ranker, poison- 
ous growths, though it must be admitted that these very 
early made their presence manifest. When he was quite 
a child, his preceptor, the Bishop of Lichfield (Hurd), made a 
very extraordinary prediction concerning the future of his 
royal pupil. Being asked one day by his cousin, Mrs. Parsons, 
what progress the Prince was making, he laid his hand upon 
her arm, and said,— My dear, I can hardly tell; he will be 
either the most polished gentleman or the most accomplished 
blackguard in Europe; possibly an admixture of both.” There 
was an exact literalness in the fulfilment of this prophecy which 
confers upon it the dignity of a memorable utterance; and it 
is clear either that Bishop Hurd must have been a man of 
eingular insight and foresight, or that the character of the 
Prince must have assumed its permanent outlines and expres- 
sion at an unusually early age. 

To become an accomplished blackguard was, unfortunately, 
only too easy for any one moving in the “ good society ” of the 
period, which was probably the worst society that England has 
ever seen. How unspeakably abominable were both its man- 
ners and morals is proved conclusively by the fact that there 
were times when even Mr. Fitzgerald’s royal hero seemed, in 
comparison with some of his chosen associates, a tolerably re- 
putable person, who had at least instincts of good-nature and 
decency, if he too seldom acted upon them. In the days of his 
early youth, when his amusements were more uproarious, 
though perhaps less vile and heartless than those of his maturer 
years, we read that,— 

“One night, with his chief favourite and the worthy Duke of 

Cumberland, he set off for Blackheath, to sup with Lord Chesterfield, 
where the whole company presently got so drunk that the Prince was 
obliged to lie down. One of the party actually proposed a toast, ‘A 
short reign to the King,’ which the inebriated Prince felt was in bad- 
taste, or perhaps an affront to himself. He rose and gave his father’s 
health. The next exploit was to let loose a large and ferocious dog, 
sith whom Mr. George Pitt, a man of uncommon strength, engaged 
in a fight, attempting, we are told, ‘to tear out his tongue.’ The 
enraged animal broke from him, flew at Mr. Windham, tore his arm, 
then mangled a footman, on which the whole party assailed him en 
masse. He had just seized the coat of the Prince, when he was felled 
to the ground. At six in the morning the Prince was setting off for 
home, when his host, attempting to light him to his coach, fell down 
the steps, and all but fractured his skull.’’ 
These were our “ young barbarians all at play,” and it must be 
granted that the play was sufficiently barbaric. The anecdote 
ought to be precious to Mr. James Greenwood as an aristocratic 
and unimpeachably authentic precedent for his much discussed 
and much doubted man-and-dog fight at Hanley, and is a fine 
example of what has been called “the accredited incredible.” 
Nor were Lord Chesterfield, Mr. George Pitt, and Mr. Windham 
at all exceptional specimens of the jewnesse dorée of the time. 
There was, for instance, the Prince’s bosom friend, Lord Barry- 
more, the distinguished head of a distinguished family. His 
career was lively, but brief, and while it lasted he was known by 
the appropriate nickname of “ Hellgate :’— 

“His brother, the Hon. Henry Barry, was lame or club-footed, 
and dubbed ‘ Cripplegate ;’ while the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Barry, 
even less reputable than the other two, went by the name of ‘ New- 
gate,’ for the rather illogical reason that he had been a tenant of 
every jail in the kingdom save that. There was a sister, of whom 
little is known, save that she became Lady Melfort, and that from 
der ready and copious use of oaths she received from the refined lips 
of the Prince the soubriquet of ‘ Billingsgate.’ ” 

Lord Barrymore is said to have had good intellectual powers, 
and the record of his miscellaneous amusements certainly 
testifies to the inventive fertility of his mind :— 

‘‘ Often, as he and his brothers were driving in a hackney-coach, 
they would imitate the screams of a woman struggling—‘ Murder, 
murder! Let me go!’ &c.—when the passers-by would be attracted, 
rush after them in pursuit, and stop the coach to rescue the sufferers. 
‘Then the fast lord and his friends would descend, fall on the inter- 
posers, who were quite bewildered to find there was no female in the 
coach, and administer a sound thrashing on the public highway. Or 
he would be driving with a guest and his brother ‘Newgate’ in his 
chaise-and-four, returning to his country place, when, after some 
halt, the guest would find himself whirled along at a terrific pace, and 
discover that the postilions were in the rumble behind, and that the 
two brothers had taken their place. If he met an ill-conditioned 
waggoner on the road, who would not give way, his lordship would 
descend, to fight it out; if the winner, he would present the man with 
a guinea; if the loser, he would shake hands good-humouredly. At 
Brighton he fitted a coffin to the back of his servant, taking the 
dottom off, so as to leave room for the man’s feet. This was carried 
with great solemnity to a gentleman’s house in the Steyne, and left 
against the hall door. When the maid opened the door and saw this 
apparition she shrieked, and fainted away ; and the family rushing 
down, a pistol was discharged, which penetrated the coffin barely an 
inch above the servant's head.” 





es 


As might be anticipated, from the nature of the subject and 
the aptitudes of the writer, Mr. Fitzgerald’s book abounds in 
‘light, anecdotal matter of this kind, and though it is amusing 
enough for a time, we must confess that we soon get tired of it, 
The graver portions of the work testify to the author’s industry 
and reading, but would have been more interesting if the 
materials had been thoroughly digested, instead of being pre- 
sented to the reader in the raw state. By this process, two good 
ends would have been attained ; the book would have lost bulk, 
and would have gained lucidity, symmetry, and literary finish, 
in all of which it is in parts somewhat lacking. As a specimen 
of what may be called circulating-library literature, this Life of 
George IV. is creditable and praiseworthy; and probably Mr 
Fitzgerald himself does not intend it to be regarded as a per- 
manently valuable contribution to English history. Did it 
claim to be such, it could not be accounted a success. 





TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES AND BACK* 
So far as the history of English publishing enterprise is con- 
cerned, 1881 will evidently be known as the year of Africa; and 
no higher compliment can be paid to the latest and youngest 
of our explorers than to say that he and his narrative will com- 
mand a large share of public attention, in spite of the dis- 
advantages under which both labour. These disadvantages are 
obvious and considerable. Not only does Mr. Thomson’s book 
come in the wake of the works of Dr. Holub and Major Serpa 
Pinto, but of necessity it does not add to our purely scientific 
knowledge, like the one, or gratify the appetite for the exciting 
and romantic, like the other. It might be summed up in the 
three words, Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Lukuga, which Living- 
stone, and Stanley, Cameron, and Burton, have already made 
tolerably familiar tous. To “ do”—or rather, to re-“‘do”—these 
on £1,500 was the utmost that the Royal Geographical Society 
expected of the late Mr. Keith Johnston, whose early and 
much-to-be-regretted death gave to an enthusiastic Dum- 
friesshire student of geology just out of his teens the 
opportunity of leaping into the front rank of geographical 
adventurers. Mr. Thomson was able to do more than the 
Society planned, partly through good-fortune, partly through 
good management—for his narrative is as much a revelation of 
Scotch “ canniness,” as of Scotch enthusiasm, energy, and 
tenacity—but even he sums up the results of his enterprise 
with as much truth as modesty, when he says :-- 

‘‘T have had the honour of being the first to reach Lake Nyassa 

from the north, to journey between Nyassa and Tanganyika, to march 
along the west side of the latter, and to pass for sixty miles down the 
Lukuga. Lake Leopold has also been visited, for the first time, and 
some light has been thrown upon a variety of geographical subjects, 
such as the rivers Ruaha and Uranga, the mountainous region north 
of Nyassa, and the interesting question relating to the drainage of 
the Tanganyika.” 
Besides, Mr. Thomson has had no training in literary compo- 
sition ; as an artist of the “graphic” order, he cannot claim to 
be a rival of Mr. Stanley, or even of Mr.Cameron. It would not 
have been at all surprising, had his story been dull, and even 
Dryasdustish. 

That it is not so, but the very reverse, is due very largely to 
the fact that it is the unconscious revelation of a young, fresh, 
and thoroughly Scotch intelligence. In his second volume, Mr. 
Thomson presents us with his portrait. It at once suggests 
vigour, animal spirits, a quick appreciation of the comic, and 
above all, naiveté; and, indeed, is a positive contrast to the 
portrait, in the first volume, of Mr. Keith Johnston, who looks 
not so much a Scotchman as a comely Englishman of the 
middle-class,—resolute, reticent, stoical. The book is precisely 
what the writer’s portrait would lead one to look for. There is 
an open-eyed, breezy healthiness about it which puts one not a 
little in remembrance of that other very clever but rather self- 
conscious young Scotchman, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
may be doubted if any traveller ever had such a frisky 
humour as Mr. Thomson, or showed it in such a variety 
of ways,—now in winking to the pretty wife of an 
African chief, now in pouring castor-oil down the throats 
of rebellious porters; again, in realistic description, which 
proves Mr. Thomson to be a countryman of Smollett, as well 
as of Park and Livingstone,—as he reminds us, perhaps, once 
too often. Mr. Thomson speaks very modestly of his style, 
or rather, want of style, and in his preface expresses his obliga- 





* To the Central African Lakes and Back; the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s East Central African Expedition, 1878-80, By Joseph Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1881. 
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tions to his brother, a clergyman in Greenock, who has acted 
as his editor. The latter might have looked a little better 
after his brother’s poetical quotations,—he need not have let 
him write, “the long results of time,” for instance—but the 
best service that can be done to Mr. Thomson’s writing is to let 
st alone. We shall, probably, hear more of and from him in 
the future—he is even now fulfilling a geographical commis- 
sion from the Sultan of Zanzibar—and our fear is that he may 
be tempted to become a stylist. Every page shows him to 
have a strong Celtic susceptibility to Nature, and he indicates 
it as it should be indicated, in ejaculations and simple descrip- 
tions. “Mon, that’s graund !” is all that the typical Scotsman 
can say to a comrade, as on a warm summer day they behold 
from Richmond Hill the Thames winding into the heart of 
the Great City, and round the senses of all beholders, as 
with the beauty of a Dudu, “languishing and lazy.” This is 
Mr. Thomson’s present style, and he should stick to it. Let 
him not become a rhetorician. Let him not imitate Mr. Stanley, 
or even Mr. William Black. 

We have already given the Odyssey of Mr. Thomson’s expe- 
dition in a nutshell, and it is obviously less remarkable for its 
additions to the sum of human knowledge—the author disclaims 
having made anthropological discoveries, even more than geo- 
graphical ones—than for its character and some of its incidents; 
and a glance at one of the excellent maps which accompany 
these volumes will show at once how the expedition proceeded. 
A character of artistic completeness attaches to it, which can- 
not be claimed for any of its predecessors. It did more than it 
was asked todo. Mr. Thomson took no lives, and lost only one. 
He speaks, on the whole, well of the tribes he came in contact 
with—his account of the Mahenge, a tribe that borrowed and 
strutted about in the Zulu costume, fs very lively—and 
in most eulogistic terms of the fidelity and other admirable 
qualities of his men; and, indeed, our only fear in regard to 
this matter is that the head of Chuma, his really able as well as 
loyal “ headman,” may be turned as those of Livingstone’s Susé 
and Jacob Wainwright seem to have been. It is plain, in- 
deed, that what seemed at first certain to be the ruin of the 
expedition, was a main cause of its success. A lad who had 
joined it as a volunteer and out of sheer enthusiasm for géology 
was suddenly called upon by the death of its leader at Behobeho, 
and on the very frontier of the Dark Continent, to take his 
place. Not only did his young spirit rise to the emergency, 
but it brought out the best and most generous qualities of the 
subordinate members of the caravan. They rallied round him with 
the half-pitying loyalty of clansmen round a young chief whom 
death has unexpectedly appointed to the post of supreme 
honour and danger. They liked his animal spirits and his trust- 
ing courage; they tolerated his stripes, though they threatened 
to desert when he proposed to punish temporary indolence 
and refractoriness with fines; and on several occasions they 
would have fought for him, if it had been necessary. All 
through, too, Mr. Thomson strikes us as belonging to that 
happy order of whom Wordsworth says that they,— 

“Tn love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth.” 

This “ genial sense” stood Mr. Thomson in as good stead as 
Colonel Gordon’s strong religious faith did him. Like Gordon, 
he negotiated unarmed with the savages he met, and his con- 
fidence was the cause of his success,—a success which contrasts 
most remarkably with the tragedy associated with the expedi- 
tion of Captain Carter, with the Jingoism in exploration which the 
name of Stanley unfortunately now conjures up, and even with 
the ludicrous failure of poor Abbé Debaize, a French traveller, 
on whose track Mr. Thomson fell, and of whom he speaks 

thus :— 

“Our examination of Debaize’s stores revealed some strange 
things. There were twelve boxes of rockets and fireworks, which 
would require about forty-eight men to carry them, several boxes of 
dynamite (for what conceivable use, no one knows), two large barrels 
of gunpowder, innumerable revolvers and guns, two coats of armour, 
several boxes of brandy, two loads of penny pop-guns, a load of small 
bells, large quantities of botanical paper, insect bottles and tubes 
smashed, surgical instruments, boxes of medicines without labels, 
photographic apparatus; every conceivable appliance for geographical 
research, though he was perfectly ignorant of the working of even 
the most simple instrument. He brought with him also a hurdy- 
gurdy, valued at 12,000 francs. His intended scheme of progression 
through hostile countries was traly French, and admirable in its 
absurdity. When he came to a village with the natives ready to 
‘Oppose his passage, he would try the softening influence of music on 
the savage breast by strapping the hurdy-gurdy on a man’s back, 





and with another to turn the handle, march peaceably, as became a 
priest, against the heathen. If, in spite of this, the savage breast 
refused to be softened, their blood would then be on their own head ! 
They would find they had to deal with the Church militant! With all 
the calmness of the French nature he would clothe himself iu com- 
plete armour, raise confusion in the enemy’s ranks by a discharge of 
rockets, and march deliberately to victory or death.” 

Mr. Thomson’s narrative is, in fact, largely, if not mainly, 
valuable as containing directions to African travellers in the 
future. The more important of these may be thus condensed :— 
See carefully to your outfit, abstain from alcoholic liquors while 
travelling, take a plentiful supply of quinine, travel and, if 
possible, walk off disease, and carefully conceal your arms in 
the presence of natives. Mr. Thomson did not absolutely 
escape danger; he very nearly succumbed to fever, and had 
several hair-breadth escapes from death by violence. But he 
does not think he would have come back alive to England if he 
had not acted, and refrained, as he did; and most of his readers 
will agree with him. 

From the stand-point of geographical science, the most im- 
portant portion of Mr. Thomson’s journey was his traversing of 
the Lukuga for sixty miles, and his explanation—on atmo- 
spherical grounds—of how he found a clearly flowing river in 
place of what is merely a muddy creek in Stanley’s narrative, is 
very ingenious. Owing to the responsibilities of the position 
which he was so suddenly called upon to occupy, Mr. Thomson 
was unable to attend, as carefully and fully as he would have 
liked, to researches in his own special “ lines” as naturalist and 
geologist. Yet he has been able to make a beginning of the 
conchology of Central Africa. The conclusions he comes to in 
regard to the Dark Continent as a commercial field are not very 
encouraging; ivory seems to be the only thing of consequence 
that can be brought from the interior. Still, if he is right, the 
suppression of the slave-trade would tend to the development of 
such more legitimate traffic as is possible. The comparatively 
humane policy which has been adopted by or forced upon Syed 
Barghash, the Sultan of Zanzibar, has converted into quiet, 
trade-loving villagers what in Stanley’s time were suspicious 
and dangerous tribes, living in stockades. Mr. Thomson frankly 
allows, as we have said, that he had no time to make researches 
into the anthropology or religion of Central Africa, but his 
remarks confirm the general belief that the native of that 
region is to all intents and purposes a materialist. It is 
especially pleasant, too, to find from him that the English 
missionaries in the Nyassa and Tanganyika districts are doing 
a good, civilising work, in a quiet and sensible way. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR BREWER’S ESSAYS.* 
This volume contains, besides a prefatory memoir of the 
author, a sermon on the Psalmist of Israel, five articles 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review, two of an earlier date 
from the National Review, an address to the students of King’s 
College, and three lectures delivered at the Working Men's 
College, Great Ormond Street. Mr. Brewer's articles are any- 
thing but dull, and they are also of the greatest value 
to all students of English history. For the author— 
albeit no historian, and by no means free from prejudice— 
had a knowledge of this subject as extensive as it was 
peculiar. “It is needless,” says Mr. Gairdner, a most com- 
petent and trustworthy judge, “to say that in such a 
very large domain as history, even the best of general 
scholars cannot be so much at home upon any one subject 
as the specialist. Yet I believe no one was ever so thoroughly 
acquainted with any one particular epoch, but he would 
find in the course of ten minutes’ conversation that Mr. 
Brewer had a grasp of the whole subject scarcely inferior to his 
own, knew all the important authorities, and could suggest in- 
quiries likely to lead to very valuable results.” We have 
quoted these words because they indicate with tolerable pre- 
cision the leading merits of these Z'ssays. But with regard to the 
Tudor and Stuart epochs, Mr. Brewer may be fairly ranked as 
a specialist himself. He edited in the “ Record-Office Publi- 
cations”? several volumes of Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, and his acquaintance with the characters and 
events of that monarch’s reign enables him to discuss them 
with an authority which none of his contemporaries possessed ; 
enables him, for instance, to blow Mr. Froude’s account of 
Thomas Cromwell, the malleus monachorum, to the four winds 
of heaven. As a specimen of the petards with which he hoists 











* English Studies, or Essays in English History and Literature. By the late 
J.S. Brewer, M.A. London: John Murray. 1381 
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the ‘Hammer’s’ advocate, we may quote from a lively little 
note in an article on “ The Royal Supremacy ” :— 

“ After giving in his text. the purely fictitious story of Cromwell’s 
appearing, in 1515, at the door of Frescobaldi’s banking-house at 
Florence, Mr. Froude adds, ‘ This noticeable fact further shows itself, 
that he (Cromwell) knew by heart Erasmus’s translation of the New 
Testament.’ The fact is more noticeable than Mr. Froude seems to 
be aware of, and adds one more marvel to Cromwell’s marvellous 
career; fur, by Mr. Froude’s account, he must have learned Eras- 
mus’s translation of the New Testament by heart a year before it was 
published. But unconscious of his blunder, Mr. Froude continues, 
‘A fact (this reading of the translation of Erasmus) which qualifies 
Reginald Pole’s accusation of Machiavellism against Cromwell. He 
says Cromwell told him to read Machiavelli. If he did, there is no 
occasion to be surprised. Men may read and learn from books 
which they do not wholly admire.’ A platitude no one would 
dispute.” 

It is rare, indeed, for Mr. Brewer to be kindled to such a pitch, 
but Mr. Froude’s inaccuracy is of the kind which incenses lamb 
and lion alike. We must, however, though we are travelling 
out of the record, say a few words here about the writer, who 
is just now (and not quite undeservedly) the best abused 
man in England. His congenital inaccuracy, coupled with 
an audacious love of paradox, and infected with prejudices 
which are juicy, if not venomous, render Mr. Froude, as an 
historian, an unfaithful and dangerous guide. It would bea 
grievous error on this account to suppose that his historical 
writings are worthless. They deserve to be read, and they 
ought to be read, if not by babes, by every grown-up student 
who is able to suck (historical) honey from the prejudiced 
romances of Scott, and the not unprejudived “histories” of 
Shakespeare. To return to Mr. Brewer. The lance which he 
drives through Mr. Froude’s casque he drives with equal 
strength and skill through Mr. Green’s cuirass. But we must 
leave the details of his admirable attack on the latter’s Short 
History of England untouched. If we ventured on a very general 
criticism of assailant and assailed, it would be this. Mr. 
Brewer is so keenly (and so justly) alive to the monarchical 
side of English history, that its democratical aspects to some 
extent escape him. Mr. Green, on the contrary, is so 
vividly (and so justly) impressed by the democratical 
agencies which are at work around him, that he sees in 
the past more indications of their latent potentialities than 
historical evidence warrants. We fancy, too, that Mr. Brewer 
treats Mr. Green’s Short History a little too much aw sérieua. 
He speaks of its extraordinary popularity as one of the most 
curious literary phenomena of the day. He looks upon its 
success as a success not differing in kind from that which was 
obtained by Macaulay’s history. We think far otherwise. We 
think that seventy-five or more per cent. of Mr. Green’s readers 
read him to meet the requirements of examiners. Our impres- 
sion is confirmed by the remarkable fact, which Mr. Brewer has 
noticed, but hardly understood:—* Mr. Green’s History of 
England,” he says, “to the death of Queen Anne, occupies 700 
pages; the narration from the House of Hanover to the year 
1873 is despatched in little more than a hundred. To ‘the bat- 
tles of the crows and kites,’ as Milton stigmatises somewhat 
contemptuously the pre-Norman history of this country, Mr. 
Green has devoted more than twice the space he has allotted to 
the nineteenth century and the Victorian era.” In this, Mr. 
Brewer sees a “ want of proportion,” and nothing more. We 
recognise a fresh example of the far-reaching law of supply and 
demand. Milton may or may not be right—so far as juvenile 
students are concerned, we think he is entirely right—but Dis 
[infernis} aliler viswm, and the exigencies of Examiners must be 
satisfied. 

Macaulay, although he is mentioned only once by name, 
is tilted against in “The Stuarts,” a very readable and 
attractive article, if not so convincing as those we have been 
noticing. No doubt, the great essayist is unfair to Charles I., 
not so much, indeed, by exaggerating the folly and in- 
sincerity of the ill-starred “ White King,” as by ignoring 
or defending the persistently aggressive and unconcilia- 
tory attitude of his opponents. But Charles I. has never 
lacked defenders. It is different with his sons. On them 
Macaulay has set his mark, even as Tacitus set his mark upon 
Tiberius, and Mr. Brewer can no more remove the one than Mr. 
Beesly can remove the other. In fact, if we allow all that Mr. 
Brewer claims for the brothers, it does not come to much. A 
pound more or less of astuteness in Charles, and a grain more or 
less of goud-feeling and folly in James, do little to alter the por- 
traits of the pair, which seem, in Macaulay, to walk out of the 
canvas. The rehabilitation, as it is called, of historical cha- 





iain 
racters is not a process which we put much faith in, But re. 
habilitation in Oliver Cromwell’s case was inevitable. At the 
present day, the process has been carried, we think, too far, and 
the real lineaments of the great Puritan hero are getting spoiled 
like Shakespeare’s bust, by whitewash. Mr. Brewer's remarks 
on his difficulties and death are more to the point than Carlyle’s 
minatory comments :— 

“Cromwell,” he says, “would have restored, had it been Possible. 
some of those Constitutional forms he had been instrumental in de- 
stroying. But that could not be. Rulers and ruled alike had fallen 
into a false position, from which it was impossible to extricate them. 
selves. Their struggles only served to entangle them the more, 
Every year the usurper found it necessary to rivet more closely the 
chains of his authority ; every year his attempts to restore the forms 
of the Constitution became more hopeless and desperate. To a mere 
tyrant, this would have been matter of indifference; but in the case 
of Cromwell, we are convinced that it did more than anything else to 
embitter his days and break his heart.” 

As might have been expected, Mr. Brewer's article on “The 
Record Office and its Contents” is admirable. He knew more 
of this subject than any other man within the four seas. We 
should like, if space permitted, to quote the whole of his de- 
scription of that “large stone building, of unusual proportionsand 
not less unusual size, whose lancet windows and portly tower, 
surmounted with pinnacles, cannot be mistaken, among the 
forest of dingy chimney-pots and rickety tenements of Fetter 
Lane and the adjacent alleys.” A very good companion picture 
will be found in the description of Hatfield village, and taken 
together, they stamp Mr. Brewer as no mean proficient in the 
difficult art of word-painting. 

A fastidious reader may, perhaps, detect some signs of pad- 
ding in the essay on Hatfield House, but it ends well. A very 


“spirited account of Robert Cecil is embellished with a panegyric 


on Elizabeth, which may fairly be called impassioned. Of the 
remaining essays, we must speak very briefly, and we are not 
sorry for it. The “ Passages from the Life of Erasmus,” indeed, 
are interesting enough. The article on “ Shakespeare ” and the 
lecture on the “ Study of Shakespeare” are simply intolerable, 
Small blame to Mr. Brewer that we have found them so. The 
fact is, we are surfeited with Shakespearean essays and lectures. 
If Coleridge should “ revisit the glimpses of the moon,” and give 
a fresh course of lectures on “the Swan of Avon,” we would 
not attend them. If Goethe should “burst his cerements,” 
and analyse “Othello” in a second “ Wilhelm Meister,” we 
would not read it. An unlettered man of rank is said to have been 
bored by Hamlet, because he found the play too full of quota- 
tions. The story may be apocryphal, but it will serve to illus- 
trate our feelings. All that can be said to the purpose about 
the life and writings of Shakespeare has been said already, not 
seven times, but seventy times seven. The lecturer and the 
essayist may vary the order of the words,—the ideas remain 
unchanged and unchangeable. Small blame, therefore, we 
repeat, to Mr. Brewer, if we have found his essay and lecture 
intolerable. 

Of the addresses delivered at the Working-Men’s College, we 
do not think so highly as of the rest of this volume. For the 
Shakespearean essay and lecture are, after all, very good of their 
kind. Butthere would seem to be something in the atmosphere 
of a working-men’s audience which prompts the cleverest and 
sanest of men to talk nonsense. Some demon whispers to the 
soberest, be funny; some fairy murmurs to the wisest, be 
absurd. Here, at all events, is a specimen of what so sane and 
clever a man as Mr. Brewer could bring himself to say to his 
hearers in Great Ormond Street, and that, too, in a lecture on 
the study of English history :— 

“ Suppose some intelligent inhabitant of the sea—a mackerel or a 
merman—had found at the bottom of the ocean the legs and arms 
and various portions of a man, and endeavoured to find out their 
purposes, and put them together according to his fish-theory of man; 
how would he arrange them, how would he judge of their relative 
importance? His theory of equilibrium wonld be sorely tried. If he 
put the man’s head upon his shoulders, his specimen of humanity 
would, by the law of gravitation, float with his legs uppermost; it 
would be worse, if he tied it to his feet. He would put it into the 
man’s stomach, as the most convenient place for floating such a sense- 
less lump of ballast. And other members would be arranged, not in 
their natural order, but according to his hypothesis of their meaning 
and importance.” 

Following Mr. Brewer in the use of apt alliteration’s artful 
aid, we wonder whether there was any critical craftsman in the 
the room—a mason or a match-maker—to ask the lecturer 
why the limbs, &c., in whatever way arranged, should float at 
all. <A stranger illustration than the above we have never 
met with, though one quite as strange in connection witha 
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cutting from a geographical map will be found to succeed it. 
We need not say that no blemish, nor atom of a blemish, of a 
similar kind, is to be found in the Essays, which we heartily 
commend and re-commend to the reader. 





“LIFE AT TWENTY-FIVE.”* 

Mr. Stevenson has given us a charming collection of essays in 
Virginibus Puerisque. Like all his work, it is suggestive, 
jquant, and full of graceful exaggeration. ; In his preface he 
says for what purpose these essays were written. ‘I was to 
state temperately the beliefs of youth, as opposed to the con- 
tentions of age; to go over all the field where the two differ, 
and produce at last a little volume of special pleading, which 
I might call, without misnomer, ‘ Life at Twenty-five.’” 
After this frank statement, all who read the book must read 
it with the light and sympathy of twenty-five upon them. 
That Mr. Stevenson could seize upon the essence that 
makes that age one of such keen delight, is very evident. 
Live in the present, this is the key-note of it all. Youth 
follows childhood, age follows manhood; gather of all as 
ou go, and between them they will build up an edifice 
whose foundations are upon eternal youth, and whose summit 
yeaches to wisdom throned among the clouds. The advice 
of the whole book may be summed up in this: As joy and 
peace are heavenly gifts, so it is the Devil’s work to show 
people how little real foundation they have for enjoyment. To 
have a hobby, to ride it hard, assures a man at least as much 
of downright pleasure as there are hours that he spends upon it. 
The series of essays that give its name to the book have love 
and marriage for their subject. With just a shade of cynicism, 
Mr. Stevenson approaches his fascinating subject. He has 
studied it from the outside, he has touched it from within. It 
is the “ Great Perhaps,” around which mystery throws a veil; 
while possible shipwreck only adds to it a keener zest. He 
points out how inevitable is the choice between two possibilities, 
“The fact is, we are much more afraid of life than our ances- 
tors, and cannot find it in our hearts either to marry, or not to 
marry. Marriage is terrifying, but so is a cold and forlorn old 
age.” It will not do to live entirely on friendship. “The 
friendships of men are vastly agreeable, but they are insecure. 
You know all the time that one friend will marry, and put you 
to the door; a second accept a situation in China, and become 
no more to you than a name, a reminiscence, and an occasional 
crossed letter, very laborious to read...... So that, in one 
way or another, life forces men apart, and breaks up the goodly 
fellowship for ever.” But on the other side, marriage has its 
dangers, its very virtues giving birth to evils. “ Marriage, if com- 
fortable, is not at all heroic. It certainly narrows and damps 
the spirits of generous men. In marriage, a man becomes slack 
and selfish, and undergoes a fatty degeneration of his moral being. 
aes The air of the fireside withers out all the fine wildings of 
the husband’s heart. He is so comfortable and happy, that he 
begins to prefer comfort and happiness to everything else on 
earth, his wife included.” Mr. Stevenson makes some exception 
to this view of marriage, in the case of women. An unmarried 
life with them is necessarily limited in its openings, at least 
until first youth is no longer there to need the protection of 
guarding conventionalities, After that period, single life may 
be the freer one; but Mr. Stevenson misses in it thetrue motherly 
touch that eomes to women in happy married life. He is right 
in the main, but happy married life even to women brings 
much of necessary selfishness. The happiness that is 
centred in a husband inevitably rebounds upon the 
wife. Devotion to his concerns, ambition for his ends, 
is implied in the perfect wifely ideal, and can rarely 
be accomplished without the sacrifice of larger sympathies. 
That the highest wifely ideal can be attained, and yet the 
character not be cramped, is possible, no doubt; but, like all 
complex undertakings, it needs something more than the mere 
following-up of the instincts that lie deepest in the nature of 
women. ‘That the reconciliation of the conflicting duties is 
rarely accomplished, the narrow sympathies and mere per- 
sonal outlook of the generality of women go to prove. How 
seldom can wives and mothers view with impartiality any 
change in circumstances or laws which, while giving greater 
happiness to the multitude, tend to restrain or alter the chances 
that might lie before husband or children. There are many 
men willing to sacrifice their private hopes to the good of the 
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multitude, but the women are rare who as willingly could see 
the interests of the individuals they love merged in the larger 
gain. 

In the course of these essays, Mr. Stevenson suggests some 
crucial tests to those who would risk their happiness in matri- 
mony. There must be “some principle to guide simple folk in 
their selection.” Speaking of the choice of a wife, he says :— 
“She must know her métier de femme, and have a fine touch 
for the affections. It is more important that a person should 
be a good gossip, and talk pleasantly and smartly of common 
friends and the thousand and one nothings of the day and 
hour, than that she should speak with the tongues of men and 
angels.” If any question arises of the profession that a wife 
may follow, Mr. Stevenson strongly deprecates that of letters. 
“The practice of letters is miserably harassing to the 
WMHs: << + so To find the right word is so doubtful a 
success and lies so near to failure, that there is no satis- 
faction in a year of it.” Music as a profession is also 
to be avoided, but painting is allowed. Perhaps it is the 
soothing harmony of form and colour that helps to allay the 
anxiety of heart, when the end attained falls short of the ideal. 
The qualities to be looked for in a husband are of the same 
type. “Whatever keeps a man in the front garden, whatever 
checks wandering fancy and all inordinate ambition, whatever 
makes for lounging and contentment, makes just so surely for 
domestic happiness.” 


One of the most attractive of the essays is “ Crabbed Age 
and Youth.” While reading it, the sternest censor of youthful 
follies must grow indulgent over the lost possibilities of youth, 
when it is cramped and confined by the staider judgment of age. 
Perhaps the doctrine tends towards a dangerous laxity, but it 
does not matter much, if we do deal a little over-tenderly with 
the foibles of the young. They will have their foibles, whatever 
their elders may say. Mr. Stevenson is not speaking of real 
errors, when he pleads for the vagaries of youth. ‘To love 
playthings well as a child, to lead an adventurous and honour- 
able youth, and to settle when the time arrives into a green 
and smiling age, is to be a good artist in life, and deserves well 
of yourself and your neighbour.” But unfortunately the artist 
spirit is often wanting, both in those who spend and those who 
judge. In youth, ten to one our adventures are neither adven- 
turous nor strictly honourable ; while in age, our judgment is apt 
to be warped by what is convenient to us in the conduct of our 
more youthful friends. To be an artist means that we have the 
artistic temperament in its truest sense, and have hearts large 
enough to appreciate good, honest completeness, whether of 
physique, intellect, or morality. The power of living one’s life 
completely and artistically is at least as rare as the power of being 
an artist in any particular branch of it. Mr. Stevenson specially 
enforces the lesson of allowing life to develope naturally in child- 
hood. The joys of children are outside our world altogether. Truth 
is beyond their power, for they live ina fairyland of romance and 
advevture ; and our cold world of fact is outside their under- 
standing. He compares the castles in the air of childhood and 
middle-life, and leaves us uncertain which is the most enticing. 
But we doubt if true castle-building is possible in later life. 
Grown people can compose stories; but to build a castle, we 
need the possibilities of life to be in front of us. Of course, our 
childish romances dealt largely in impossibilities; but life had 
not shown its hand, and in the future something would come, if 
that something were not the exact fulfilment of our childish 
dreams. No wonder childhood’s stories are so fascinating. 
We are our own heroes and heroines then, while others take 
their places in age. We could afford to act the grand tragedies 
of life, before their reality had left a mark upon our countenance. 
The absence of any memory only quickened our inspirations. 
So unhelpful is memory in all real romances, that those in 
whom it is keenest are rarely capable of writing a story that is 
anything but their own experience. To write objectively, both 
memory and passion must be stilled, and although we may be 
deeply touched by a novel that bears throughout the mark of 
personal experience, it is not seldom that its absorbs so com- 
pletely the whole identity of its author as to leave no reserve force 
behind for future creations. 

The essays, of course, vary in interest, and the later 
ones are less fresh than the earlier, but special pleading 
for life at twenty-five is apt to die away on the lips of 
a later age. Slight, however, as they are, they show a rare 
insight into the subtler reasons that give rise to action which 
apparently is only fragmentary and superficial. They lay bare 
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the network of motive and desire, and in them we have a key 
that can open many secrets, both in ourselves and others. 
They are not metaphysical, because Mr. Stevenson has drawn 
his conclusions from the positive side of experience, and thereby 
appeals to a like experience in the reader, but intellectually 
they are of a high order. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
we cannot find more fault with the book. As Mr. Stevenson 
says, amusement lies in differing, not inagreeing. But whether 
it is that youth lingers, and the glow of twenty-five is with us 
still, or that in mature years the illusions of youth still arouse 
our sympathies, we cannot tell. Anyhow, Mr. Stevenson’s 
essays must be reckoned as one of the pleasures that both 
young and old will alike enjoy. 





THE LAST HUGUENOT DISPERSION.* 

For about two centuries, with but brief intervals, the Protest- 
ant inhabitants of France were subject to the most bitter cruel- 
ties on the part of their rulers. The most notable event during 
the first century of this reign of terror was the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the supreme agony of the second was during 
the “ Dragonnades ” which followed the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Between these two events there lay 113 years, but 
the Huguenots had been persecuted, massacred, and hunted 
down for more than a generation antecedent to St. Bartholomew, 
and they were persecuted, banished,and sometimes massacred for 
many years after the Edict of Recall issued by Louis XIV. in 
1685. The Protestant Church disappeared from France as a 
visibly active organisation in fact, and all professors of the 
Reformed Faith were prosecuted by law up to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution in 1789. The suppression of free thought 
was not more thorough in Spain than in France, and, although 
France was spared the horrible curse of the Inquisition, the 
results of the brutal policy of persecution and its Bourbon 
tools were fora time, perhaps, more disastrous to the progress of 
the French people than to the wealth and power of Spain. One 
remarkable fact in connection with the persecutions in France was 
the part taken in them, at their worst periods, by two women, who, 
each in turn, exercised an overmastering influence upon the 
policy of the Government. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was brought about chiefly by the machinations of Catherine 
de Medicis, probably one of the basest women of ability that 
ever lived ; and the Revocation of the Edict of Henry of Navarre, 
by Louis XIV., with the consequent ravages of his missionnaires 
bottés,—as he called his herds of Huguenot “converting” or 
murdering dragoons,—was accomplished chiefly through the 
exertions of Madame de Maintenon, herself of Huguenot 
origin. Work more disastrous was never done in this world 
than these two women did,—and to this day France suffers 
incalculably by their misdeeds. The best blood of a nation 
cannot be shed like water in wanton cruelty, its noblest 
intellects, its most industrious and intelligent citizens, cannot 
be banished or forced to dishonour themselves by abjuring all 
that they hold sacred as the price of life, and no ill-effects 
follow. Franc? owes her bloody Revolution in modern days, her 
frequent moral lapses, so to say, her materialism, and the 
singular perversion of her spiritual aspirations so frequently 
visible in her most brilliant literati, in no small degree to the 
suppression of the Huguenots. Voltaire and the encyclopedists, 
Rousseau and Robespierre, were all the legitimate offspring of 
a policy by which all intellectual independence as well as 
spiritual freedom was sternly crushed and destroyed. There is, 
hence, no more interesting episode in modern history than that 
chosen as the subject of Mr. Pool’s Lothian prize essay. 
It is hardly more interesting for France than for ourselves, 

Mr. Pool deals only with the last period of the hottest reli- 
gious persecution, but that can hardly be properly understood 
without reference to the long antecedent troubles which the 
Huguenots had suffered. We English, at least, have the best 
of all reasons for recalling the incidents of that long history of 
political crime, for the Norman Conquest scarcely contributed 
more signally to make England great than the influx of Flemish 
and Huguenot refugees consequent upon the ruthless cruelty 
of the rulers of Spain and France. We owe it chiefly to the 
Huguenots and the Flemings that we are to-day the leading 
manufacturing and trading nation in the world. Before 
these hunted folk began to take refuge on our shores, 
we were almost a pastoral people; our arts were rude, and 
our manufactures few and rudimentary. But from the days of 
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Edward VI. down almost to those of the early Georges, Englana 
was blessed with a nearly continuous influx of the most skilful 

artisans and most enterprising merchants in the world. These 

people brought hither, from the Spanish Netherlands and from 

France, numerous branches of industry hitherto unknown here 

and that to such an extent that, long before the Dragonnadeg of 
Louis XIV., England had established a fame for the production 
of goods, chiefly silk and woollen fabrics, which carried hey 
merchandise all over the Continent, often with the result of 
driving out the products of the countries from whence our new 
arts had come. The Flemings taught us to brew and to 
tan hides, they established the first dye-works in England 

and introduced the cultivation of hops. They, and the 
French, may be said to have also taught us market. 
gardening. We owe our silk manufactures, on the excel. 
lence of which we still pride ourselves, to the Huguenot 
emigrants from Lyons and Tours; and the hat manufacture of 
Caudebec, in Normandy, was transferred almost bodily to 
Southwark and Wandsworth, where the Protestant refugees 
produced “beavers” of such excellence that the Cardinals of 
Rome itself had to turn here for their berettas. From the 
same people came our broad-cloth, weaving on tapestry, cam. 
bric, and lace-making industries ; and Ireland owes to them much 
of the excellence of her linen manufactures. Under the fostering 
care of William III. many of the highest class of expatriated 
Huguenots, who had followed his fortunes and contributed to 
his success in the Revolution of 1688, were settled in Ireland, 
and though the traces of their presence in Cork, Waterford, 
and Dublin have for the most part long ago disappeared, 
we believe that numbers of their descendants can still he 
distinguished at places like Lisburn and Portarlington. To 
these fugitives, also, we owe the best part of our art of paper- 
making, and they domiciled in England the manufacture of 
glass. The list of their gifts to us is, in short, almost endless, 
Wherever we turn, to whatever science, to our arts, manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce, we find traces of their beneficent 
presence. No greater good ever came to England than that which 
befell her people as a reward for their free harbourage of the 
Huguenots. During the Dragonnuades, they reached our shores 
in crowds, often destitute and hungry, nobles and peasants, mer- 
chants and artizans, men of learning and piety, all, young and 
old, leaving their goods behind them; many alone and friend- 
less, severed even from husbauds, or from wives and children; 
and as they came, in merchant vessels, in open boats, they were 
received, fed, and assigned residence, till their active hands 
and busy brains enabled them to repay their benefactors hy 
the creation of new means of wealth. When one thinks of what 
England gained by the presence of these hunted folk, one is 
almost surprised that France to-day is not degraded like Spain, 
a kind of stranded hulk of a State, instead of one of the richest 
nations in the world. 

For it was not England alone that gained by the exoduse 
Mr. Pool, confining his attention to the time of Louis XIV., 
estimates that about 400,000 people in all fled from France 
shortly after the Recall. Of these, he gives only 80,000 to 
England, Ireland, and America, against 75,000 to Germany, 
100,000 to Holland, and 25,000 to Switzerland. No accurate 
statistics are possible, for no one kept an account of the emigra- 
tion. Noone could. The refugees fled by night, in terror of their 
lives. They escaped under all manner of disguises, were car- 
ried on board ships concealed in empty wine-casks, and by what- 
ever device was possible sought to leave the terror behind them. 
Thousands died, or were slain, or captured in flight; and some 
were tempted to return, after they had made good their escape. 
Only where a sort of “ underground railroad” existed for facili- 
tating the exodus, as at Geneva and in the frontier towns of 
Germany and Holland, could anything like an estimate be 
formed of the numbers passing through. The figures given by 
Mr. Pool may, therefore, well be an under-estimate ; but, iu 
any case, there is no denying the prodigious influence for good 
which these people exerted, wherever they went. Modern 
Prussia owes as much to the Huguenots as England, and they 
in no small measure helped to repeople the Spanish Nether- 
lands, as well as to restore to them their lost industries. But 
to England the benefits were, in the long-run, the most marked, 
partly because her supremacy at sea and the extent of her pro- 
vinces abroad have given a wider scope for the energies of her 
citizens. 

We might go on to speak of the moral and religious effect of 
the dispersion, but the theme is too large for a newspaper 
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cide | Bas it is worth the reader’s while to look at the 
a . 


papter in Mr. Pool’s essay in which he deals with the in- 
; a of the French on the English Revolution in 1688. Not 
aid the Huguenot persecutions stir the English people to 
he depths of their being at that critical time in our history, 
when poor James II. was doing his best to ape his French 
brother, so hastening the end, but in the wars which ensued 
in Ireland, the Huguenots bore a far more prominent part than 
they usually get credit for. Mr. Smiles points this out more 
forcibly than Mr. Pool, but the hard, dry facts are accurately, 
if coldly, stated by the latter. Baldness is, indeed, the chief fault 
we havetofind with this little book. Thetheme itself is picturesque 
and stirring to an extraordinary degree, but in Mr. Pool’s 
hands it becomes almost devoid of interest. His style is 
stiff and sometimes pedantic, as when he says (p. 156), “ The 
French achieved a commercial supremacy; and the native 
population, first jealous of the competitors and strangers, 
were lessoned by their excellence to put themselves and 
their children under their guidance;” and every page is so 
loaded with notes and references, many of them of the pettiest 
kind, that eye and mind are both irritated in the task of 
following both notes and text. But faulty though the book is 
in these respects, it bears the marks of very considerable 
labour, and condenses into small compass an immense quantity 
of information. The book is, then, a valuable one to the 
student, though probably without attraction for most ordinary 


readers. 
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Beethoven, Depicted by his Contemporaries. By Ludwig Nohl. 
Translated from the German by Emily Hill. Of all |the numerous 
writers on Beethoven, Ludwig Nohl has a claim to be called par 
excellence his biographer, not merely because his love for the great 
master is intense, his sympathy with him profound, and his compre- 
hension of him therefore deep and intelligent, but because he has 
made his life and character the study of years, sparing neither pains 
nor expense to obtain every particle of information which could 
throw light upon the object of researches, and because, also, he 
writes with a candour that is truly praiseworthy. He has, in fact, 
himself the artist-nature,—the nature that is never satisfied with its 
own work, and is ever desirous of touching and retouching a portrait 
drawn from the commencement with scrupulous fidelity ; and thus it 
is that having already written a life of Beethoven, and collected his 
letters, it occurred to him to take up the idea which Schindler had 
already indicated, and Wagner had intended to carry out, and by 
publishing a number of contemporary sketches of Beethoven, all 
more or less inadequate, yet all alike in their tone of admiration 
and reverence, to enable us to bring before us, in all its original and 
distinctive features, an image of “one of Art’s true martyrs.’’ The 
contemporaries to whom we are principally indebted for their remin- 
iscences of Beethoven are Czerny, Reichardt, Moscheles, Spohr, 
Weissenbach, Spiher, Rellstab, and Freudenberg, but many others 
have also contributed their quotas, and Herr Nohl has really done 
good service in gathering them into a small and very readable 
volume. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—The most interesting of the essays in Mr. Proctor’s work 
are those which deal with the age of the Earth, and of other members 
of the Solar System. ‘‘ Man’s duration in Time is as utterly minute” 
as is his domain in Space. This is Mr. Proctor’s theme, and he en- 
larges upon it with abundance of knowledge, which he arrays with 
his usual skill, That the Moon is an exhausted world, which is no 
longer fit for the habitation of any creatures of which we can form 
@ conception, is a familiar fact. That the planet Mars is on the way 
tothe same state, that it isa world in its stage of decline, Mr. Proctor 
argues with much force. To dwell in detail on other essays would 
require a scientific knowledge, which the present critic does not pro- 
fess to have ; but it may be said without hesitation that any intelli- 
gent man will find them interesting in the highest degree, and, at the 
Same time, quite capable of being appreciated, without special 
acquaintance with the subject. Along with this may be mentioned 
& book which deals with a kindred topic, though its scope is restricted 
to the past history of the world on which we live, The History of a 
Mountain, translated from the French of Elisée Reclus, by Bertha 
Ness and John Lillie, (Sampson Low and Co.) Among the topics 
treated of are “The Origin of the Mountain,” “ Landslips,” “ Clonds,” 
“ Avalanches,” “Glaciers,” “The Animals of the Mountain,” &c., 
and the whole forms an interesting and valuable specimen of 
popularised science. 

Ben-Hur; a Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The “historical novel,” so to call it, which has the 








narrative of the New Testament for its base, is seldom successfal ; 
but it must be allowed that Mr. Wallace has made a very fair approxi- 
mation to what such a book should be. The story opens with a 
scene dramatically conceived and ably executed. Three wise men, 
representing respectively the theosophies of India, of Egypt, and of 
Greece, meet in an encampment in the Desert, and prepare for the 
journey which they are to take together to the birthplace of the 
Christ. This journey, the scene at Bethlehem, where the Cave of the 
Nativity is described with much vividness, and many other scenes 
connected with the sacred narrative, keep up the readers’ interest. 
Mr. Wallace has studied his subject very carefully, and though in the 
multiplicity of details, in the employment of which he is very pro- 
fuse, he has not altogether avoided mistakes, the effect of the whole 
is satisfactory. No physiognomy, we may remark, could have at 
once resembled that of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. The writer 
has repeated a not uncommon mistake, made, it will be remembered, 
in a statue of considerable merit, which represented Cleopatra with 
the thick lips of the Coptic race. But we have not detected many 
such errors, and in the more serious matter of taste the writer com- 
mends his work to our approval. 

Three Hundred Years Hence. By W. D. Hay. (Newman and 
Co.)—For a lazy person with a constructive imagination, books like 
Three Hundred Years Hence, which deal with the terrestrial future of 
mankind, have peculiar fascination. Mr. Hay’s book is a good 
example of its class, though by reason of the limitations of imagina- 
tion, even in this department of literature, it has much resemblance 
in method to its predecessors. In some places he reminds us very 
strongly of Mr. Maitland’s ‘“ Now, and Then.” His chief novelties 
are a new force, basilicity, a terrene exodus, and subterranean and 
submarine dwellings. The account of aérostation is particularly 
interesting to us, as former owners of a flying-machine, which, during 
a private trial, literally and suddenly took unto itself wings, shot 
beyond ken of human vision, and is now probably gyrating in uncen- 
ditioned space. Mr. Hay has not attempted to explain the economic 
and financial practice of the period, nor has it occurred to him, any 
more than to most writers in this vein, that three hundred years 
hence people will print in condensed phonography, and that their 
works, even if published by anticipation, must be unintelligible now- 
a-days. One thing the advance of science seems certain to achieve, 
if Mr. Hay’s book may be taken as an example, and that is the 
extinction of literary style. 

Sydney. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—The story of Sydney may be told in not many more lines than Miss 
Craik has given volumes. She has an incipient love-affair, beginning 
with a little wholesome aversion, with a certain Mr. Marmaduke. 
Her father falls into poverty. She is persuaded to marry a wealthy 
suitor, who offers himself opportunely ; begins by disliking him very 
cordially, and ends with loving him. Now, this, for all Miss Craik’s 
power of writing agreeably, is a very bold experiment on the 
reader’s patience. About a hundred pages or so are occupied with 
“sparring” between Sydney and Mr. Marmaduke. About as many 
more describe how he fell in love with her. Then comes the crash. 
He is persuaded by a judicious friend not to go down, but to write. 
He writes, and then disappears from the scene. ‘The rest of the 
nine hundred pages deal with the other part of the story. 
This is sufficiently well written. It excites a certain languid 
interest. Mrs. Walkinshaw, the sister of Sydney’s husband, 
who performs the kindly office of rousing the wife’s jealousy, is a 
well-drawn character, and plays her part well. Two children who are 
introduced to us are positively amusing. They are not particularly 
wanted, indeed. The story might have been worked out to its dénoue- 
ment without them, but we are glad to make their acquaintance. 
The last two or three chapters, in which a kindly Providence tumbles 
the husband off the top of an omnibus, are good. But it is possible 
—if Miss Craik will pardon us for saying so—that ail the 
readers of Sydney may not reach them, She really must either 
make her next story shorter, or put a little more into it. 
Amat. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a novel of love and 
war, with here and there a glimpse of sport. The “war” part is 
the best done. The scene is laid in India, in the days of the Mutiny, 
and the chief event commemorated is the capture of Lucknow by 
the army under Sir Colin Campbell. The story leaves the impres- 
sion of having been written by one who has been familiar with 
the scenes which he describes. Anyhow, he does justice to the 
character of Lord Clyde, whose great merits as a leader of men 
he rightly appreciates. All this portion of the novel is very 
good, written not only with knowledge of the subject, but with 
good-taste and good-feeling. Of the love-making and of the 
somewhat complicated manceuvres which the various performers 
execute before the curtain is dropped, we cannot speak so highly. 
The principal pair of lovers show, each of them, a certain dis- 
position to trifle; but their misdoings would not be serious but 
for the machinations of the villain of the piece, machinations 
of the usual kind, which from long use by novelists have come to have 
a certain kind of reality. Oddly enough, it is into the mouth of this 
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villain, who is, it must be allowed, not very black, and whose char- 
acter is drawn with some skill, that the writer puts his scheme of 
military reform,—a scheme very good and useful, of its kind, but 
really a disguised conscription. We are to get our Militia by ballot, 
and our Army by volunteering from the Militia. The advantage 
would be that we should not have to teach the soldiers of the Army 
the rudiments of their profession. Doctor Victoria. By Major- 
General G. C. Alexander, C.B. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)}—We do 
not deny that a good novel might be written with a “lady doctor” 
for heroine, but we feel quite sure that General Alexander has not 
accomplished the task. ‘This story deals with her life too much from 
the outside. Indeed, the personal interest which the young lady 
excites lies chiefly not in her resolution to practise medicine, 
and the way in which she carries that resolution into practice, but in 
her romantic and somewhat absurd determination that she will not 
marry, because she is illegitimate. The three volumes are made up 
of the usual materials. There is a love-story, in which a young 
gentleman, who may be described as a philosophical Radical, finding 
that the best is out of his reach, puts up with the second-best. And 
there is a very dismal narrative of the doings of some low sporting 
characters, one of them an ex-butler, who talks in that quite im- 
possible dialect which consists in putting in an aspirate wherever it 
ought not to exist. The writer is not even familiar with the slang 
of the persons whom he describes. For what beverage does an 
“S$. and B.” stand? For all this, there are some good things in 
the book; about the licensing of music-houses, for instance. 
We could wish, were it not so utterly hopeless, that the Middle- 
sex Magistraies, a body which has a quite curious power of 
shutting its eyes, could note them. Among the Heather. 
By A.C. Hertford. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This title, with 
its alternative, ‘A Highland Story,’ excited hopes which were 
cruelly disappointed. The book is not in the least a ‘ Highland 
Story,’ in the sense that Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “Child of Nature” 
isso. It has no local colour. The men go out shooting or fishing; 
the ladies walk to meet them. Here and there are a few lines of 
description, not at all vigorous or graphic, of moor, and so forth; 
but the story is a very common-place affair of love-making, which 
might have been carried on, and indeed, to a great extent, is carried 
on, ina London drawing-room. There is no harm in the book, and 
it is written with sufficient correctness, but we could find nothing 
like interest. 
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UTE of PAINTERS 

I N BT OLOURS—The FORTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till7. 
r ; + Catalogue, 6d. 

Admission, 18; Catalogh, "PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 8.W. sale Le ee eS 
AAHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EXHIBITION now 
sncludes & Collection of Works by Professor MENZEL. 
= from 10 till 6.—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
1 ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

5 Pall Mall East. 
ECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, 

at the NEW GALLERIES, 103 New Bond 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 





Street. _ 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, near Staines. 

It is HEREBY NOTIFIED that . the following 
Appointments to the Public Service under the 
Gyrernment of India will be offered for competition, 
after the prescribed course of study, among such 
Students as may join the College in July, 1881 i— 

Thirteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department (in lieu of Ten, as previously advertised). 

Two Appointments in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 


ment. JULAND DANVERS. 


Public Works Department, India Office, 
June Ist, 1881. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Tho Councils of University College, Liverpool. and 
of the Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medicine 
are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS in connection with the 
above institutions. The stipend of the Professor will 
be £400 per annum, together with a sbare of the fees. 
The holder of the Professorship will for the present 
be required to give instruction in Mathematics, until 
a separate Chair of Mathematics shall have been 
endowed. He will also be expected to deliver a 
course of lectures to evening classes. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions and testimonials not later than June 20th, 1881, 
to either of the undermentioned :— 

W. J. STEWART, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

R. OATON, M.D., 18a Abercromby Square, Liver- 


pool. 
May 18th, 1881. 


ANTED, a LADY, highly educated, 

j experienced in educational werk, with leisure 

and capital, to assist another in a Scholastic under- 

taking which is proving successful.—'* EDITOR, 
J. P. E.." 21 Mortimer Street, W. 


UTORSHIP or MASTERSHIP 
wanted from June to September by anOX FORD 
UNDERGRADUATE, Previous experience and ex- 
cellent testimonials —Address, “T. K.,” at ©. H. 
MAY and CO.’s General Advertising Offices, 73 Grace- 
church Street. 
IR A. JUDD’S SCHOOL, 
Tonbridge.—EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 
20th next—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting of 
exemption from tuition fees, for two boys under 17, 
two under 15, two under 14. For one of the two 
under 15,an Exhibition of £40. Also, THREE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSH[PS.—Apply to Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A,, Head Master. Tonbridge. 


MYHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Statutes and Regulations regarding Degrees, 
Examinations, and Courses of Study, are now pub- 
lished. Students and uthers desirous of information 
may obtain copies, on application to the Registrar. 

R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, — Elstree, 
Herts.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 14th and 15th, to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to boys under 14, on April Ist, 1881, viz., two 
Junior Platt Scholarships of the value of £30 for three 
years, and two House Scholarships of the same value. 

—For information, apply, to the HEAD MASTER. 


| agente SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
(\) SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may beexamined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall Schoo!, Fleetwood, 
SHERBORN E SCHOOL.—NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be competed for 


on July 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


{bar MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPEI:CH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. “thorough education and a happy 





home ensured—Apply, “LL. ©.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 
( VOWER-STREET SCHOO! for 


GIRLS —PUPILS are received at the HALF 
TERM, THURSDAY, JUNE 16th. Fees 3, 4, and 43 
guineas a term.—For prospectus and further particu- 
lars, apply at 80 Gower Strect. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Secretary. 


‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

tho verze of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres, It contains 25) Rooms and 
is “fa model of sanitary excellenca.” One of the 
largest Swimming-Baths in England is attached tothe 
Hotel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Iifracomhe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 








RwoN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. | 
Founded 1545. | 


Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be com- 
peted for in July, value £30 for three years or longer. 
—Apply to the Rev. A. B. HASLAM, M.A., Ripon. 


This SCHOOL has lately been REORGANISED, on 
the model of the great Public Schools. By a combina- | 
tion of the Boarding-house System (as at Rugby, 
Harrow, Cheltenham, &c.) with the Hotel System (as 
at Marlborough, Haileybury, &c.), the advantages of | 
the former are obtained, at the moderate cost of the | 
latter. The proportion of Masters is about | to every 
15 boys. The education is so specialised as to prepare 
boys either for the Universities, or for any of the 
learned Professions, or for Business. Creat facilities 
are afforded for the study of Science. All expeuses 
of every kind do not exceed £57 per annum. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 

; SHIPS.—There will bean ELECTION toTWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE NEX€; SEWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, during stay at the School, 
and a JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP, value £50, for four 
years, to which an Exhibition of £15 may be added. 

Boys must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1881. Examination begins JUNE 15th.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


D4xos-—™: J. W. LORD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
desirous of taking a limited number of pupils to 
prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 

The climate of Davos is particularly beneficial in 
eases where bracing and strengthening are needed 
before entering on harder work. 

Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 
Wadgate House, Walton, near Ipswich. 


EAF and DUMB. — Exceptional 








The addition of new buildings gives studies, separate 
bedrooms, &c., for twenty-five additional Boarders. 
An early application is desirable, as the numbers of 
the School are ivcreasing at the rate of 3) per cent. a 
year, A personal visit, if possible, is desired.—Apply 
to the Head Master, as above. 





and 

opportunity offers for ONE or TWO more 
PRIVATE PUPILS in Home of Experienced English 
Graduate. German Oral System.—F. C. JARVIS, 
| B.A., Lever House, High Lever Road, North Ken. 
| sington, W. 


N.B.—Ripon is about one hour’s journey from Leeds 
on the S., and Darlington on the N. 
LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 

an? _ 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
‘rhe Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Chief Justice of England. 
L. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded 


application to 
KR. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINELS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 
EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND GCO.,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 
CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 
‘ | WILLS? 
AUTUMN NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


| 

| 

| Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
| Cigarettes. In 4-0z. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
| Price 12s per lb. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





GOLD.” 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 

Tt ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 
sewers, Costs 36s. 

“One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses......The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use."* 
—British Medical Journal. 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 





(See Testimonials.) 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’. 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“Tt is so pure and tasteless that whon oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’”’—‘‘ On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &e. 

* Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 

“ Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be ablo to take 
it.”’—Lancet. 

‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record. 

“ A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of * Perfécted.’ ”’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their owu factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it poss sin the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It ean be borne and digested by the most del cate. 
All, therefore, who have diflica!ty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS* 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-piats, 2s 6d; piats,43 9d; quarts, 96 ; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLovGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
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HE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK, Princes Street. 
London, 9th June, 1881. 

NOTIOE is hereby given, that the next HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders 
of this Company will be held in the Board Room 
of the Bank, in Princes Street, Mansion House, on 
THURSDAY, the 2lst day of July next, at 12 o’clock 
precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors and 
the Announcement of Dividend. 

NOTICE is also given, that immediately after the 
conclusion of the business of such General Meeting, an 
Extraordinary General Meeting will be held, for the 
purpose of electing a Director, in the place of John 
Stewart Oxley, Esq., deceased ; and that any qualified 
Shareholder intending to becom> a Candidate for the 
office of Director must give Lotice in writing of such 
intention, at this Office, at least thirty clear days 
previous to the said day of election. 

NOTICE is further given, that the Transfer Books 
of the Bank will be closed from the 30th inst. until 
the 7th July next.—By order of the Board, 


EDWARD CLODD, Secretary. 





THE . 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Funds of the Company exceed...... £6,000,000 
The Income for 18*0 exceeded ............ £1,560,000 
The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 

Te Is FI oeceneiisivenscesniccznssnen £16,809,152 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating 
Series (Table B), the large Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quinqnennium 
ended December, 1878. 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 
Partnership. 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.— 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 

CROSS. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PECVIDE AGAIN ST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopreRATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED ee AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 

Ln 4 to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 

4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 

1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 
he Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 

o* the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street. London, 1881, 


BS TABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

















THE 
ie 


THE GROSVENOR- GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S 
and see that no other is substituted perzttact, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 





WHISKY. 








DR. 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 

ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, HAY-FEVER. 
pen ges the — cases in ha)f-an-hour. 
0) y a emists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 

ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. NEwBERY and Soxs, HAY-FEVER. 


37 Newgate Street. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
N E A V E’S 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


BritisH MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


rill aderedicacdeeiadiiaiisdaeens slope esata acetsa ee ee 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingtor 
Street, Strand. 
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nr  epuet 
RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


., aE 
VEDPROVISIONS, 
OUPS, PRESERV. 


po™ MEATS; also, 

§SENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TAURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
QPaclALITIE S for INVALIDS. 


‘CAUTION BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

18 A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &c. 





OXFORD ST. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 


any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
‘RRYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 


Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON ‘THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


_ PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


a ’ 

ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 

37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


URE of HAY FEVER—Summer 
Catarrh—by Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
~—Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham, writes: 
Ft: person suffered from Hay Fever—Summer 
be oseek the Wafers, and found immediate 
Asthe They give instant relief and rapidly cure 
i — Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and 
4ll disorders of the throat and lungs, and taste plea- 


Santly. Price 1s 14d, § 
all Droggists 8 14d, 28 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by 








The EXPOSITOR, New Series, Vol. I. 
(January to June, 1831), is Now Ready, demy 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, handsomely bound, Edited by Rev. 
SaMUBL Cox. 

The Contents include Articles of Permanent Value, 
by Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, Professor WACE, 
R. H. Hutron, Revs. J. A. BEET, Canon FARRAR, Dr. 
MaTdEsoN, Dr. E, H, PLUMPTRE, P. THOMSON, and 
the EDITOR, 

London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


Mr. R. H. HUTTON on ‘‘SECULAR- 
ISM,” and on “CHRISTS PROPHECIES of 
HIS OWN DEATH." See Vol. I. of the 
EXPOSITOR, New Series, just published, demy 
8vu,7s 6d. 


DR. SANDAY on the REVISED 
VERSION. The First of a Series of Articles on 
this subject will appear in the EXPOSITOR for 
JULY, commencing a New Volume. Price One 
Shilling, monthly. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH 
on ‘CHRIST and the ANGELS.” See the 
EXPOSITOR, Vol. I., New Series. Now ready, 
demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘The pages of this periodical exhibit a rare com. 
bination of freshness and spontaneity, with careful, 
erudite, and candid criticism.’"—Scotsman. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


PRINCIPAL RAINY on “ The BIBLE 
and CRITICISM.” Second Thousand. Crown 
Sve, 5s. 

“ These lectures are written throughout with sin- 
gular fairness and candour. The aims, limits, and 
methods of criticism are defined with great distinct- 
ness."—Svotsman. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 














PROFESSOR BRUCE on ‘‘ The CHIEF 
END of REVELATION.” Lectures delivered at 
the Presbyterian College, London. Just pub- 
lished, price 6s. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN’S 
“ STUDIES in LIFE of CHRIST.” 8vo, 6s. 

** We do not know which to admire most in these 
* Studies ’—the learning of the author, the beauty of 
their style and expression, the grasp they take of the 
vital points in the discussion, or the high and noble 
spirit which breathes throughout the volume,.’’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

Carpete, in the Newest Desigus. 


AA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
y Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. . 

LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


G our, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
ic. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
VADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


-4 PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 13d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue 
GREATEST BOON OF MopERN TimeEs.—These 
searching Pills act directly on the liver, correct the 
bile, purify the system, renovate the debilitated, 
strengthen the stomach, increare the appetite, in- 
vigorate the nerves, and reinstate the weak to an 
ardour of feeling never before experienced. The 
sale of these Pills throughout the globe astonishes 
everybody, convincing the most sceptical that there 
is no medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing 
the complaints which are incidental to the human 
race. They are indeed a blessing to the afflicted, and 
a boon to tho-e who suffer from any disorder, in- 
ternal or external. Thousands of persons have 
testified that by their use alone they have been 
restored to health, after other remedies had proved 
unavailing, 

















F. V. WHITE AND CO., 


(Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


Dr. VICTORIA: a Novel. By 


Major-General ALEXANDER, C.B. 3 vols. 


** A vigorous, brightly-told story of English society.'” 
—Scotsman. 


AMICO’S LITTLE GIRL. By 


Miss MonTcoMERY CAMPBELL. 1 vol.,. 
price 7s 6d. 


The TWO VICTORS. By Mrs. 


BEDELL BENJAMIN. 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


DARCY and FRIENDS: an Irish 


Story. By Joserx McKim. 1 vol., price 
7s 6d. 


UNCLE ANTHONY’S NOTE- 
BOOK. A Collection of Stories for the 
Young. By Mary Caumonr. [Shortly. 


IN THE PRESS. 
MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By 


Frorence Marryat, Author of “ Love’s 
Conflict,” “A Broken Blossom,” &c. 
3 vols. 


ALICE WARNER: a Novel. By 


Mrs. JoHN ALLEN. 2 vols. 


NEW WORK of FICTION. 


By Harriett Jay, Author of “ The Queen 
of Connaught,” “The Dark Colleen,’’ 
“Madge Dunraven,” &c. 


POEMS and LYRICS for IDLE 
HOURS. By Cuartorte A. Price. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., Publishers, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 
A Popular Essay, by Jutius AtrHaus, M.D. 
With 4 Illustrations (one coloured). 
London: Lonemans aud Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
NDOORS and OUT: Poems. By E. 
WORDSWORTH. 
HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise‘on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square,, 

London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Just published, 372 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
OENAMO.—SKETCHES of the 

EARLY DAYS of NEW ZEALAND. Romance 

and Reality of Antipodean Life in the Infancy of a 

New Colony. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATEs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 








“THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER.— 
Published the 15th of every month, except 
July and August. 53 6d per annum, post free ; 64d 
per month. The June Number contains additionab 
Examination Papers, fur children of all ages. — 
Address, ‘* EDITOR,” Claybrooke, Lutterworth. 
ELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d) for View 
aud Plan; also of Oakfield, Sevenoaks, and German 
Sculpture—Census and Growth of London—Amateur 
ZEsthetics—Revisers Revised—The Godwin Bursary— 
Chemistry of Building Materials—Use of Marbles in 
Architecture— Dictionary of Architecture—Wadmore 
Church, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


atin | RY'S CARACAS COCOA, 
A choi dC ,. 
COCOA | “A most delicious aad valuable article.” 


}—Standard, - stinaninenniatinls 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S)tyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted, 


COCOA 
| J.8. FRY and SONS. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET. 


§ 





AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal 
Ynstrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals Ladieg’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smcking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a first-class Club. ‘ -” 


*,* Allthe Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to am 
scriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music instead of Books. 


ounts of Sub. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND §TRERD 











TERMS .OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











TOWN. CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. ONE YRA 
CLASS. £8. d. £s. a CLASS. he 4 
A—TWO VOLUMES.............. - 0120. » 4d 18 W—TWELVE VOLUMES ...ccesesssessssccrescovsessaissetesanesssbarveccccan 40 
B—THREE VOLUMES .....sseeeee - 018 0 111 6 G—TWENTY VOLUMEG.......cccccscc...cocrce..cssccee senSARipSapentevicate. 660 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free . - 140 22 0 And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas 
D—SIX VOLUMES do. Ds: . 116 0 3.3 0 , 
BE—EIGHT VOLUMES do. do. . cose BS BO cose 4 4 0 COUNTRY. ‘ 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are Guiness —. 7. - YEAR, 
divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. FL—FIVE VOLUMES essssssessesscsce.se 140 a . ‘ 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of RES inven cvcivnccsicesvasteccscdoccaveaves ae OD kas 330 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, K—TWELVE VOLUMES ..... a 2 ees 440 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ......... eee 550 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ..........00..000 a | | 6 6 0 





Subscription WN to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 

Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 

Subscribers I, and WM are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for Dinners to private parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.80 to 8.30 p.m. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 


apon application. 





SURPLUS BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest current prices. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, and Concerts, &c. 


secured by letter or telegram. 





Seats 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Now ready, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
Life in Western India. By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


PoyNTER, Author of “ My Little Lady.”’ 2 vols. 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza DurFus Harpy. 3 vols. 


8 y dn ey. By Georgiana M. 


‘*A very pretty story, cleverly devised and whole- 
somely carried out."—Saturday Review, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
**This book is very clever and entertaining.”'—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
The Future Marquis. By 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 





DOT AND DASH SHORTHAND. 
Twenty-third Thousand. 


No twists and twirls, and ugly whirls. All symbols 
straight lines, Mr. H. C. Brookes, reporter, says :— 
<*There can be no doubt about the utility of your Dot 
and Dash system. Asa reporter, I use it regularly in 
my practice, and consider that any one may easily 
attain a speed of 120 words per minute.” Post free, 


6hd. Also, 
MNEMONICS : 


Aids to Memory, for Dates, Facts, Names, Poetry, &c. 
A simple and thoroughly practical Key, post free, 
1s 3d.—Testimonials and particulars free. Sent post 
free, Shorthand 6$4; Mnemonies, 1s 3d. ; or the Two 
together, for ls 6d ; by S. NOBLE, 167 Catherine Street, 
Doncaster. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 

. or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 85. 
London; DULAuU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 





THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,560, price 42s, cloth. 


THE RISE & FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


By JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Illustrated by 18 Maps, a View, and 29 Portraits engraved on Steel. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE 


BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON AND OF MANY YEARS 


Are in Constant Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. 





MUDIE’S 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily to Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





OFFICE—2 KING 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 





4, 
WIXT GREEK and TURK; or, Jottings 


. I *h Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, in the Autumn 
1880 Jn VALENTINE CurroL. With Frontispiece and Map. Post 8vo, 
o ‘ 
10s 6d. 2. 
NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY. 

(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss Tuack- 
pray. Crown 8v0, 2s 6d. Being the New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” P 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


43 Colonial Experiences. By A. C. GRANT. Originally published in 
eiweed’s Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


4. 
VALLOMBROSA. By W. W. Srory, Author 


of “Roba di Roma,” “Graffiti D'Italia,” &e. Reprinted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Post Svo, 53. ; 


SECOND EDITION, 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gorpon 


Cumming, Author of * From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ New Edition. 
In2 vols. post Svo, with numerous I[l'ustrations and Map, price 25s. 
“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreiga talk and travel.”—Daily 
aph. 
“ese carries her readers with her through many a quaint and pic- 
turesque scene of native life, with the ever-varying and beautiful background of 
sea coast, or forest, or river-bank, and enables them to realise her keen sense of 
enjoyment in it all." —Atheneum. 
“Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss. Bird are, perhaps, the most delightful lady 
travellers of the day."—Liverpool Mail. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


“TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST. 


On June 20th will be published, price 1s, 


SIX PRETTY GIRLS.—The SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, 

CONTENTS :—Mrs, MACDONALD'S EXPERIMENT, by Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “ Eyre of Blendon,” “Our Set,’? &c,—CAMILLA’S WEDDING- 
Day, by Iza Duffus Hardy, Author of ‘An Idyl of the White Ranche,” &¢—A 
BUNCH OF SNowbrops, by H. Gullifer, Author of “The Apostle of Matrimony, 
&—A MARRIAGE ARRANGED, by Rita, Author of ‘‘ My Lady Coquette,” &c.— 
QUEEN OF His HEART, by Annabel Gray, Author of “* Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 

Six Whole-Page Llustrations by Harry Furniss, 





Immediately will be published, 1 vol. demy Svo, with Map. 


AMONG the SONS of HAN: Six Years’ Experience of a 


Lady in China and Formosa. By Mrs. THOMAS ¥RANCIS HUGHES. 


SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An Account of the 
Mahommedan Pilgrimage to Meccah recently performed by au Englishman 
professing Mohammedauism., By J. F. Keane (Hajj Mohammed Amin). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The MARRIAGE of TIME: a Rhymed Story. By 
AMBOFILIUS, Author of “ Claude Beauclerce,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
ASINLESS SECRET. By Rita, Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
YOUNG CM@LEBS. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of 
“The Life of George LV.,” “ Diana Gay,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 

(On the 20th. 

The HUSBAND’S SECRET. By Richard Dowling, Author 
of “ Under St. Paul's,” * The Weird S.sters,” &c. 3 vols, 

“Few writers of fiction of the present day are possessed of more dramatic 
power than Mr, Richard Dowling, nor have many so much of the true art of the 
story-teller as he possesses, Ile can make out of the slightest materials a most 
Attractive story, wuich will scaicely fail to move the better nature of all readers.” 

tsman. 

AMONG the HEATHER: a Highland Story. By A. C. 
HERTFORD. 2 vols. 

“Miss Hertfor.i's tale...... is gentle and refined, and the heroine herself is 
pleasant and natural."—Seturdry Review. 

VISITED on the CHILDREN. By Theo Gift, Author of 
“A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &. 3 vols. 

“Those who may be disposed to pass a little time in reading ‘ Visited on the 
Children,’ may be assurcd that it will not have been wasted. The novel is a good 
one.”—Morning Post. 

SACKCLOTH and BROADCLOTH. By Jean Middlemass, 
Author of “ Innocence at Play,” ‘* Wild Georgie,’ &e. 3 vols. 

OUR SET. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of “ Eyre of Blendon,”’ “ County People,” &e. 3 vols. 

A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Author of “ Kose and Rae,” “ Sidonie,” &. 3 vo (Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 


Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’ SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 





WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


OSLER’'S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM, 


SHOW KOOMS, 45 UXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





C. KEGAN PAUL AND _ CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO, 


Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras.—SELECTIONS from his MINUTES and 
Other OFFICIAL WRITINGS. Edited, with an Introdactory Memoir and 
Notes, by Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.1., C.L.E. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, from a Painting by Samuel Laurence, 21s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 


late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By Mrs. Starr Doveas. 

‘The volume before us aims at giving us the man not so much in his literary 
aspects as in his relations to his family, his college, and his University; and it 
succeeds, as might have been expected, in telling a most interesting story.”— 
Times. 

‘“* Mrs. Stair Douglas has shown much tact, judgment, and ability in the per- 
formance of a task which presented some unusual difficulties.”’—Spectator. 

, ‘This is a book of remarkable interest, and will be widely read.”’—St. James's 
azette, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HENRI PERREYVE, and his COUNSELS 


to the SICK. By KATHLEEN O'MgkARA, Author of “ Frederic Ozanam : his 
Life and Works,” &. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvuet R. Garpiner, Professor of Modern 
History in King’s College. London ; and J. Bass MuLLINGER, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study. By 


JAMES SULLY, Author of “ Sensation and Intuition,” &¢, 


*,* Vol. XXXIV. of ‘‘The International Scientific Series.’’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The CREED of SCIENCE, Rexticiovus, 


MORAL, and SOCIAL. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Author of “ Idealism - 
an Essay, Metaphysical and Critical.” 


Nearly ready. 


MATABELE LANDS and the VICTORIA 


FALLS ; a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of the late FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. Edited by CO. G. 
OatEs, B.A. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with seven coloured and three plain Plates, 
illustrating the new Species discovered, six chromo-lithographs of African 
scenery, and a large number of woodcuts, besides four Maps, of which three 
are route maps and one a general one, 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. 


GLEANINGS from the DESERT of ARABIA. 


By the late Major R. D. Upton, Author of “Newmarket and Arabia,” &e. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


A MONTH among the MERE IRISH. By 
W. H. FLOREDICE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 


New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brouks, 


The Pulpit Commentary, New Volume, 


NUMBERS. By the Rev. R. Wivrersornam, 


LL.B. With Homilies by the Rev, Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev, D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Introduction by the 
Rey. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Price lds, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY TEACHERS. Six Lectures by 


RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY, 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by 


EDWARD DOWDEN, Author of “Shakspere, his Mind and Art.” With ‘a 
Frontispiece, etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. Elzevir 
8vo, limp parchment antique, price 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The HOUSE of ATREUS; being the 


Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 7Zschylus, Translated into 
Euglish Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The INFERNO of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated by WARBURTON PIKg. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BELLEROPHON. By Array and Ista Lercn. 


XXII Elzevir 8vo, parchment, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


XXXII. BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 
A. LANG. 


‘*A singular perfection of technique, wedded to the most genial and healthy 
ideas, iresh and wholesome fancy, and @ delightful vein of humour.”—Saturday 
Review. 


London: C.. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS 


LANGUAGE. With Illustrations and Exercises. 


SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays, abridged for the Use of the Young. 





Now ready, crown 4to, price 15s. 


A METHOD of TEACHING the DEAF and DUMB SPEECH, LIP-READING, ang 


By THOMAS ARNOLD. 


MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ ‘RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
Nearly ready, 2 vo's. demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Jonny Appineron Symonng 


M.A., Author of “ Studies of the Greek Poets,’”’ ‘‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. Being Vols. IV. and V. of “ Renaissance in Italy,” and concluding the Work, 





BrRANvDRAM, M.A. Oxon, Large crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


hiicati 





his 


‘Mr. Brandram, whose emphatic readings have done so much towards an intelligent appreciation of Shakespeare, 
of ‘Selected Plays, abridged for the Use of the Young.’ "—Guardian. 





PUBLICATIONS 


In his Address at the London University on Presentation Day, EARL GRANVILLE said :—“‘I am also greatly pleased that a 
Dumb gentleman trained by the Rev. Thomas Arnold, of Northampton, has passed the matriculation examination,” 


Deaf ang 


% 


‘ 


By Samuny, 


has added another claim on our Sratitude by 


‘“ Mr. Brandram has done his work of arrangement and commentary very carefully and well,and I should think that the publication will prove Usefal ang 


popular'in no mean degree.”’—Truth. 





Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Ricumonp Rircut), 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Mugazine, &c. 


With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“ Miss Thackeray has, as a writer of fiction, such a special gift, that wo gladly welcome her revppearancs in voluma form. No novelist of the Present dey has 
anything approaching to her two powers,—of making little things tell in description by simply adjustiag thom properly to their surroundings, and of ry 
gently sarcastic rather than cynical humour out of the most ordinary circumstances. These powers coms3 out espociully in the first and last stories in this ¥o * 


—Academy. 


FARMING inaSMALL WAY. B 


- “The Goat.” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





y James Lona, Author of “ Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” 


“ We heartily recommend all who are interested in farming in a small way, to secure it while there is yet time.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 
“Mr. Long writes clearly and concisely, and has the knack of putting a great deal in a little room.’’—Land. 
“ A thoroughly practical book.”’—Graphic. 

** A comprehensive volume of husbandry.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Airy | FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. 


NE W 


NOVELS. 





Fairy Lilian,’’ ‘‘ Phyllis,” ‘* Beauty’s Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of Modern Life. 


(Just published. 


“ The Gwillians.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By W. M. Harprncr. One vol. post 8vo. 


By the Author of 
[On June 16th, 


(In the press, 





WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 
AGE of the DESPOTS. 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 
First Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


SECOND SERIES. Second Edition, | 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SKETOHES in ITALY and GREECE. | 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


Second | 


10s 6d 


| MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. 
The FINE ARTS. Demy 8vo, 16s. | 


| The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO. 
BUONARROTI and TOMMASO 


Crown 8vo, 9s, 


CAMPANELL\A. Now for the first 
time Translated into Rhymed 
English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


) SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. | 
With a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, | 
6d. 


| bound in cloth. 
| 1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
| 2. NORTH and SOUTH. 
| 3, SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
4. CRANFORD, &e. 
5. MARY BARTON, &c. 
| 6. RUTH, &c. 
| 7. LIZZIE LEIGH, &e. 


Uniform Edition, in 7 vols. each con- 
taining 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, 


Also the Popular Edition, feap, 
| Lime cloth, Gh ek 
| 1. NORTH and SOUTH. 
| 2. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


1 
2. 

| 3. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
4 





.The LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

| 5. MARY BARTON. 

| 6. RUTH. 

| 7, MY LADY LUDLOW, &e. 





WORKS BY LEIGH HUNT. 


7 vols. fcap, 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d each. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
With Reminiscences of Friends and 
Contemporaries. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. A Selec- 


tion of Sketches, Essays, and Criti- 
cal Memoirs. 


({MAGINATION and FANCY; or, Se- 
lections from the English Poets. 
Illustrative of those First Requisites 
of their Art; with Markings of the 
Best Passages, Critical Notices of 
the Writers, and an Essay in 
Answer to the Queston, * What is | 
Poetry?" 


WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from 


the English Poets. With an Illus. | 


trative Essay and Critical Com- 
ments. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT 
HYBLA ; or, Sweets from Sicily in 
Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in 
General. Lllustrated by Richard 
Doyle. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters 
and Events. With 45 Engravings, 

TABLE-TALK. To which are added. 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
of POPE and SWIFT. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page drawn by Arthur Haghes, 


and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 6s each. 


| 1. OLD KENSINGTON. 
| 2. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 


PRINCE. 


| 4. To ESTHER; and other Sketches. 


8. MISS ANGEL; 


3. FIVE OLD FRIENDS anda YOUNG 


| 
| The UNIFORM EDITION of MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
| 


5. BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and other 
tories. 


| 6. The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO 
| HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 


7. TOILERS and SPINSTERS; and 


other Essays. 


FULHAM LAWN. 


——— 





WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, price 
s each. 


1. JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
2. SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 

3. VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
4. The PROFESSOR, and Poems. By 


Charlotte Bronté. And Poems by 
her Sisters and Father. 


5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily ; 
B 


Bronté—AGNES GREY. 


v 
Anne Bronté With Preface and * 


Memoir of both Authors by Char- 
lotte Bronté. 


The TENANT of WILDFELL 
HALL. By Anne Bronté. 


7. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


*,* Popular Edition, 7 vols. 


feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


| Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each 


Volume containing Four Illustrations, 


crown 8vyo, 3s 6d. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
By Anthony Trollope 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

| TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author 


of *‘ John Halifax.”’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 


NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. 





J. H. Riddell. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACH. By Charles Reade. 


and CQ., Waterloo Place. 


= a 
—— ee 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camppeut, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mil Uesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘ Seecraror”’ Otic, No. L Wellington Stroe!, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Jun2 11, 1331. 
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